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APPROPRIATION. 


| Wuue all declare the utility of competition, it is not less 


true that every one will, if he can, exclude competition 
in his own case. The trading world is full of efforts to at- 
tain to the dealing in some article which others may not 
meddle with. Patents are eagerly sought for—in a vast 
proportion of cases, not in the spirit of invention, and 
with a simple regard to the just and natural remunera- 
tion of peculiar merits, but with a purely trading view 
to the comfort of an exemption from this same admired 
principle of competition. Authors have never yet 
thought of any mode of remuneration for their merits 
and their toils, but a right of dealing in their wares in 
the manner of a monopoly. In his practice, the indi- 
vidual submits to competition as an evil which he can- 
not avoid, even while he is theoretically advocating it 
as the life and spirit of business. We are all, it would 
appear, monopolists in our hearts. 

This is because we naturally start with the narrowest 
kind of self-love. The efforts to monopolise are the 
relics of the first instinctive philosophy under which 


| mankind acts. To come to acknowledge the abstract 
| value of a free competition, is a step forward in social 
| morality; and this is the point that seems now to be 


attained. While such, however, is the hopeful state we 


| arein with regard to industrial courses, there are ap- 


pearances as if the fruits of industry were subjected to 
a contrary rule of progress ; for never before were rights 
of all kinds more rigidly enforced than now ; never were 
the claims of property more exigent or unrelenting. It 
would even seem as if the very sense of property were 
becoming keener among men. One very noticeable 
operation of this spirit at the present moment, is to- 
wards the exclusion of the public from many ways 
and haunts hitherto open to them. Is there a path 
through a field, or by a river side, which has been a 
common good for ages, an effort is made to appro- 
priate it. Is there a piece of waste ground on which 
villagers have heretofore pastured animals without 
control, it can scarcely be saved from the gripe of 


| some co-terminous proprietor, who affects to consider 
| it in its present state as a nuisance. Waters in which 


men and boys used to fish without hindrance, are now 
staked off by the owners of the banks for their own 
pleasure. Even Highland wildernesses fifty miles wide, 
which some time ago could hardly be considered as pro- 
perty, seeing that they were of scarcely any use, are 
now proclaimed as sacred from the foot of human visi- 
tors, because the deer might thereby be disturbed, and 
deer produce a sporting rent. The tendency is to put 
walls and doors, locks and keys, upon every bit of 
the surface, for the benefit of the few, and to the exclu- 
sion of the many. And this is done in various ways, 
furtive and otherwise. Unfortunately, it is a policy too 


apt to be successful, as the vagueness of a public right 
has but small force against the intensity of a particular 
claim. And thus the poor public is hustled in time out 
of every place it can have any pleasure in frequenting, 
till at length nothing is left for it but the artificial 
scenery of the streets, and dusty roads enclosed by 
monotonous walls, reared as if with the intention to 
exclude even a passing view of the landscape. 

We are not among those who would throw unre- 
served blame upon the owners of the soil for every 
example of such conduct, seeing well how our social 
progress is always making property more and more 
valuable, how the progress of taste is always making it 
more susceptible of injury, and how natural it is for 
any one who possesses a thing, to seek to protect and 
to improve it. We would only, with all possible impar- 
tiality, present a few considerations which may tend to 
promote a good understanding on this subject between 
proprietors and the public. It seems but fair to remind 
the former that, if inconvenience be felt from rights of 
passage, it is a subtraction from the value of neigh- 
bouring property which existed when that property 
was acquired. Proprietors have no right, otherwise 
than by purchase, to improve their grounds by the 
abolition of such alleged inconveniences. If they do 
so, they undoubtedly make a positive encroachment 
on the rights of other parties, and are thus guilty 
of a very gross form of that very offence from which 
they are prone to profess being sufferers. This is not 
sufficiently kept in view in those cases where popular 
resistance is made to the claims of proprietors. A 
gentleman builds a wall and gate to prevent the public 
from passing through his grounds. A spirited member 
of the public breaks down the obstruction. It seems a 
violent act—and shall a gentleman not have a title to 
protect his own grounds from intrusion? The fact is, 
the gentleman is not merely protecting his grounds; 
he is himself committing an aggression upon a piece 
of property—the walk—which belonged to the public. 
The public is as well entitled to break down the wall, 
as it would be to remove a load of furniture which had 
been awkwardly left upon a thoroughfare, to the ob- 
struction of passage. It is like killing in self-defence. 
If damages are to be mentioned in the case, they ought 
to be damages from the builder of the wall for the 
trouble he had given those who removed it. 

There is often a misapprehension of the true nature of 
property in the minds of those who seek to improve it 
in this manner at the expense of the public, or who are 
disposed to use it in a jealously exclusive manner. The 
fact is, that it is the public which makes property, seeing 
that it is entirely the creation of a sanction and a protec- 
tion extended by the mass to the individual, on an un- 
derstanding that it is for the general benefit that things 
should, as it were, belong to individuals. There is no- 
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thing else in the matter; and the moment that the com- 
monwealth should see it to be not for its interest that 
property should belong to individuals, there will be no 
in our common acceptation of the term. Now, 
if it be the wish of any to the present arrange- 
ment, which, on the whole, and relatively, is a good one, 
it should be his study to act as much as possible in such 
a way regarding his property, as may make it a source 
of no inconvenience to his fellow-creatures, but rather 
the reverse. Every movement towards the making it 
more exclusive or more aggressive, every occasion on 
which it interferes with great public interests, or be- 
comes in anyway a grievance or an impediment, must 
tend to impair that sanction without which it dies. On 
the other hand, where it is used and maintained ina 
liberal spirit, the contentment of the commonwealth 
with its present posture must be promoted, and its 
permanency in that degree insured. Amidst the many 
movements of our time, it cannot be said that there is 
any regarding the holding of property. Alterations in 
that department seem as if they would be amongst the 
latest births of human progress. It would, therefore, be 
absurd to speak thus in the way of menace, or for any 
one to dream that such is our purpose. We merely 
wish—and this, we think, is within our legitimate pro- 
vince—to awaken just feelings on the subject in those 
who are blessed with large possessions. We would wish 
them to be inspired with reverence for their fellow- 
creatures, as the creators of property in their persons, 
and to become disposed to share the blessing as far as 
the simplest regard to useful ends will permit. Let 
them, above all, abstain from making the extent or 
position of their territories a source of trouble or 
annoyance to the community, as also from tightening 
restrictions, so as to deprive the public of any pri- 
vileges which they have hitherto enjoyed. 
* The public is at the same time bound to exercise its 
rights, and to use such graces as may be generously 
extended to it, in a manner as inoffensive as possible. 
In the case of a right of passage through open grounds, 
it is only fitting that care should be taken to avoid 
injury to growing crops, to trees, and to enclosures, so 
that proprietors and tenants may have nothing to com- 
plain of. Justice and good-feeling alike make this 
demand. If a kindly concession has been made by a 
proprietor to the public, the simplest regard to good 
manners renders similar care necessary. Before, indeed, 
we can expect any liberality from proprietors, it is 
necessary that the public should learn to act with deli- 
cacy and conscientiousness towards that class. Pru- 
dence would even counsel that, for the preservation of 
what it has a right to, the public ought to cultivate a 
reverence for the property which may be concerned, 
abstaining from all injury to the minutest object in 
field or shrubbery—a course which a right-minded per- 
son would feel to be as necessary for the maintenance 
of his self-respect, as for the keeping up of a good 
understanding with the owners of the soil. 

To return, in conclusion, to the general principle, it 
would be well to keep more in remembrance than we ge- 
nerally do, a source which property has somewhat higher 
than even the sanction of the republic. Petty man 
walks over his grounds, and says to himself, ‘ Behold, 
all this is mine!’ forgetting the true Owner, and that 
landlords are, after all, but a succession of tenants. He 
devises and frames some piece of curious material, from 
which he expects to derive advantage, and says, ‘ Be- 
hold, I made this, and it is mine!’ forgetting whence 
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THE LOST PORTRAIT. 
BY MRS CROWE. 


panion ; ‘ there is that divine voice again!’ 

‘Mais c'est une voix d’enfant!—it is a child!’ re. 
turned Monsieur Michelet. 

*Yes, it is the voice of a child; but what a voice!’ 
exclaimed Herbois, standing still, and holding the other 
by the arm, in order to arrest his steps also; ‘so pure, 
so sweet, and even so steady; and what a perfect into- 
nation! Did you ever hear anything so enchanting?’ 

‘It is very remarkable, certainly, for a child,’ replied 
Michelet. ‘It proceeds from this cottage ; let us go 
round to the door and inquire about her.’ 

* Doucement !— softly! Come this wa a bit,’ said 
Herbois, laying his finger on his lip, an 
friend in an opposite direction. 

The cottage from which this sweet voice proceeded 
stood alone in a valley of the Apennines, not far from 
the town of 5 ag t and the two strangers, who had 
approached it from behind, now retreated the way they 
had come. ‘The truth is,’ continued Herbois, ‘ it was 
to hear that voice I sent for you from Rome.’ 

‘Then I think you might let me hear a little more of 
it,’ replied Michelet. 

* I hope we shall hear a good deal more of it,’ answered 
Herbois with a mysterious nod of the head. ‘ What do 
you say to carrying her off with us to Paris?’ 

‘With all my heart,’ replied Michelet; ‘that voice, 
well cultivated, will be a fortune. What friends has 
she? Will they give her up?’ 

* That is the difficulty,’ answered Herbois; ‘and here 
it is I want your assistance. You must know that it 
was about three months since, on my way to Naples, 
that I first heard that voice. The day was cold, and 
whilst they were waiting for the horses at Spoleto, I had 
walked forwards to warm myself; when suddenly, as! 
passed near this spot, my ears were arrested by these 
delicious tones. For some minutes I stood transfixed 
with delight and surprise ; and as I was instantly struck 
with the immense advantages to be derived from the 
possession of the child, I was about to enter the cottage 
for the purpose of making inquiries, and opening a 
negotiation, when the vetturino overtook me, and I was 
obliged to continue my journey. On my arrival a 
Naples, however, I wrote to old Martinelli, who, by the 
by, has given up teaching, and retired to end his days 
at Spoleto; which he left, some sixty years ago, a beggar 
boy without shoes or stockings, in order to make his 
livelihood by singing through the streets. Well, I wrote 
requesting him to make inquiries about the girl and 
her friends, and to find out on what terms they would 
give her up; not doubting, from their apparently mean 
circumstances, that they would be willing enough to 
resign her on such an advantageous speculation. But 
I had reckoned without my host.’ 

* You offered a sum down?’ 

‘I offered a hundred crowns; at least I authorised 
Martinelli to do so, if he thought fit. But it appears 
that the grandfather of the girl had once before received 
an application of the same kind, and had rejected it 
with such indignation, that Martinelli said it would be 
of no use in the world to think of it: the old man being 
in the first place devotedly fond of the child; and in the 
next, having, for some family reasons, an insuperable 
objection to her going on the stage.’ 

* How are we to get her, then?’ returned Michelet. ‘ 

‘There’s no way but stealing her that I know of! 
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returned Herbois. 
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| father to son, for several generations. 


‘Stealing her!’ echoed the other, looking rather 


ve. 
Oris all for her own good, you know,’ answered Her- 
‘Isn’t it much better that that beautiful voice 
should be cultivated, and that she should make her 
fortune, and the fortunes of her family too, than that 
she should languish here for the rest of her life in po- 
verty and obscurity ?’ 

‘Well, perhaps it is,’ answered Michelet, whose no- 
tions of right and wrong were apt to be a little confused 


Finding, as he had expected, that his friend threat- 
| ened no very vigorous opposition to his nefarious pro- 
ject, Herbois now set about explaining to him the plan 
he had formed for its execution. Whilst they are dis- 
cussing this question, we will introduce our readers to 


| the inhabitants of the cottage. 


Giuseppe Marabini was the possessor of a small vine- 
yard which had been in his family, and descended from 
He was thus a 
proprietor, and raised somewhat above the degree of a 


| peasant, although the produce of this little patrimony 
| was not sufficient to exempt him from a necessity for the 


closest economy. Fortunately, however, he had no nume- 
rous family to provide for; one little girl being the only 
fruit of his union with Paula Batta, a young girl of the 
village, who brought him no dowry but a good temper, 


| a pretty face, and a very sweet voice; which last quali- 


fication was not the least of her attractions to Giuseppe ; 
and it was much to the satisfaction of both parents 
that they found the young Paulina had inherited this 
endowment. The child sang like a nightingale, and 
being also very pretty, she was the delight of her 
father and mother. By the time she was fifteen, these 
attractions, combined with the additional one of her 


| being the heiress of the little vineyard, had brought 


half the young peasants of the neighbourhood to her 


| feet. But Paulina did not care for them, and was 


in no hurry to be married; indeed she frequently de- 
clared to her young companions that she did not mean 


|| to marry at all, for she was quite sure she should never 


be so happy as she was with her father and mother; 
and she remained inexorably fixed in this opinion till she 
was nearly sixteen, when the arrival of Marco Melloni, 


|| her cousin, entirely changed her views on the subject. 


| Marco was the son of her mother’s sister, Teresa, and 
| had quitted home at an early age in the quality of page 


toa lady of rank. He had since risen to some higher 
grade of service; and, the family he then lived with 
being at Rome, he had taken the opportunity of visiting 
his relations. 

Marco was a very different person from the suitors 


| that Paulina had found it so easy to reject. He had 


seen the world; his manners and conversation were 
quite polished and fashionable ; he talked of Paris, and 
Vienna, and London; of concerts, operas, and balls ; 
and, moreover, he wore very fine clothes: and Paulina 
soon began to perceive that her inexorable resolution 
to lead a single life had been somewhat prematurely 


| announced. 


The gallant Marco of course fell in love with his 


| pretty cousin, and when, at the end of his fortnight’s 


holiday, he returned to Rome, he carried with him her 


| promise to become his wife on his next visit, provided 


her father and mother did not object to the match; 


| which, however grieved to lose their daughter, they 


| 


did not think they had any good grounds for doing. 
So their consent being gained, and everything arranged, 
| Marco returned to claim his bride before his master 
and mistress quitted Rome; and then carried her off 
with him to the north. 
ae unfortunately, although Paulina sang like an 
she could not so much as write her name ; 80 
that the separation between herself and her parents was 


entire. For the first few months, indeed, Marco occa- 
sionally wrote them a line to say they were well; and 
in one of his letters he mentioned that the count, his 
master, was so charmed with Paulina’s fine voice, that 
he had undertaken to provide her with lessons i L. — 
ing, which pleased and flattered the good peo 
much. Gradually, however, this little link En ~ A 
parents and their child dropt; and many a sigh and 
tear it cost the former, that, owing to the travelling 
propensities of Marco’s employers, they had no means 
of gaining intelligence of her, even through the inter- 
vention of the scribes to be found at Spoleto: they did 
not know where to address a letter. Some years had 
passed in this state of uncertainty and privation, when 
one day the vetturino, who was weekly in the habit of 
passing that“vay, drew up his horses at their door, and 
handed out of the coach a lady extremely elegant in her 
appearance and attire, but apparently in very bad health. 
He then lifted out a child, and having set it and their 
luggage down at the door, he mounted his seat and 
drove away again; whilst Paula and Giuseppe stood at 
the window watching these unusual proceedings, and 
wondering what was to come next. A mistake it was of 
course ; for what could so fine a lady want with them? 
Meanwhile, the stranger having watched the carriage 
till it had passed a corner, and was out of sight, turned 
towards the door, which was open, and entered the 
house; whereupon the two old people, half in hope and 
half in fear, advanced to meet her; and when she lifted 
her veil, they saw it was their daughter; but so faded, 
so changed, so sad, that whether to rejoice or weep, as 
they embraced her, they knew not. For her part, poor 
soul, tears were the only expression that she was ca- 
pable of, or which suited her mingled feelings of joy and 
grief; and without being able to utter a word, she sank 
into a chair, and shed them freely; whilst the child, 
with wonder painted in its large dark eyes, stood siar- 
ing at the scene. 
As soon as the parents had recovered from their sur- 
prise, they gave their daughter the tenderest welcome, 
and sought by every means in their power to relieve her 
mental afflictions, and minister to her bodily comforts. 
But poor Paulina had returned with ruined health, and 
‘a broken and contrite heart ;’ and the only consola- 
tion she seemed capable of receiving, was the promise 
made by her parents to take charge of her child, and 
devote themselves to its welfare. ‘ Let her live with you, 
father: if she must marry, if she will marry, let it be 
to some one here on the spot: never let her leave her 
home: and, above all things, if she should inherit a 
voice—I fear she will, for she sings already—never let 
it be cultivated! Let her sing to please you, let her 
voice echo amongst her native hills ; but oh, never, never 
within the walls of a theatre!’ Such were her constant 
prayers and injunctions from the day she arrived till 
the day she breathed her last breath in their arms, 
which was just threa months after they had seen her 
descend from the coach at their door. From that mo- 
ment Nina—so the little girl was called—became the 
darling of their hearts. ‘They brought her up in the 
same simple way in which they had brought up her 
mother ; indeed they knew of no other. She helped to 
do the house work, and to tend the vines ; and although 
inheriting more than her mother’s beauty, and a voice 
almost unparalleled in sweetness and power, she could 
neither read nor write. They had already fixed their 
eyes on a young peasant of the neighbourhood to be her 
husband, when she was old enough; which would be 
in five years from the period at which our story com- 
mences, for she was now between ten and eleven years 


of age. 

‘Wile, wife!’ said Giuseppe, as he approached the 
cottage an evening or two after the conversation be- 
tween Herbois and Michelet, ‘ why are you sitting out 
so late? Nina, you should make your go 
to bed ; 
ne, woulda ’t,’ answered Nina. ‘I did ask 
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*The cool air is so pleasant,’ said Paula, rising with 
her husband’s assistance ; ‘and I don’t think I shall 
enjoy it many more evenings, for I grow weaker and 


*The more reason for your not sitting out in the 
chill,’ returned Giuseppe. ‘Come along in.’ And almost 
angry at her imprudence, he led her into the house. 

* The only thing that concerns me,’ said Paula, after 
a pause, ‘is to think how you will be able to take care 
of Nina when I am gone.’ 

*What do you mean?’ said Giuseppe impatiently ; 
for although he feared that Paula was really very ill, 
he could not bear to have his apprehensions confirmed. 

‘She is now approaching an age in which she will 
want me more than ever, just as I am going to be taken 
from her,’ continued Paula. 

‘Tl go and call her in,’ said Giuseppe, looking to- 
wards the window, through which, although it was 
dark, they could see Nina leaning over the railing that 
separated their little garden from the road, whilst her 
sweet voice resounded in their ears as she chanted her 
evening hymn to the Virgin. , 

*Leave her a little; she is very well where she is, 
and she likes to be out of doors; besides, I meant to 
speak to you about her, husband, for you must prepare 
yourself for what is to happen. I know I cannot live 
long ;’ and therefore, much to the distress of the old 
man, Paula entered into the subject of her own ap- 
proaching decease, giving him her directions and ad- 
vice with regard to the future management of their 
beloved grandchild. 

‘Hark !’ said he in the course of the conversation ; 
‘who can that be playing the flute so charmingly ?’ 

* It’s beautiful!’ said Paula, who loved music as well 
as her husband. 

‘Listen, grandmother! Listen!’ cried Nina, running 
up to the door. 

‘Yes, my child, we hear,’ returned Paula. ‘I only 
hope her love of music may not lead her into any mis- 
chief, she continued. ‘ That scapegrace Pietro—I sup- 
pose that is his flute—is endeavouring to make up to 
her; but you must not let him,’ and then, resuming 
the former subject, she entered at length into her views 
of what would be best for the happiness of their beloved 
charge. ‘It's time she was in now, though,’ said she 
when the conversation was concluded. ‘ You had better 
call her.’ 

* Nina!’ cried Gi , going to the door; ‘ Nina, 
child, come in. Why you stay out so late?’ But 
Nina did not answer. 


‘ She is gone after that flute : it’s Pietro’s flute, depend 
on it; and he has enticed her out that he may whisper 
nonsense into her young ears. I don’t like that lad. 
Hark! I hear a carriage; I the child is not out 
in the road.’ 

‘Tl go and fetch her in,’ said Giuseppe, proceeding 
towards the gate; but as she was not there, he opened 
it, and went upon the road. It being now so dark that 
he could not see above a yard or two on either side, he 
stood still and called, but Nina did not answer. Then 
he walked a little one way, and a little the other, still 
calling ‘Nina! Nina!’ but still no Nina answered; 
upon which he re-entered the house to fetch his stick ; 
and whilst he and his wife vowed vengeance against 
Pietro for enticing the child away, he directed his steps 
towards the cottage inhabited by that gay deceiver’s 
mother, whither he did not doubt she was gone, as she 
had occasionally done before, bewitched by Pietro’s 
musical accomplishments. 

But, alas! Nina was not there; nor had it been 
Pietro’s flute they had heard, that was clear, for the 
boy was lying in bed with a hurt leg. Who, then, was 
the musician that had enticed her away? Nobody could 
tell. The old man passed the night in seeking her all 
round the neighbourhood ; Paula passed it in tears and 
prayers. Vain tears—vain prayers! Nina was seen in 
the valley no more! All that could be learned was, that 
the vetturino, who knew her well by sight, from so 


often passing the door, had seen a carriage with post- | 
horses near Florence, in which sat two gentlemen and | 
a little boy, whose face struck him as bearing a remark. |) 
able resemblance to Nina. The child seemed to know fy) 
him too, for he had started up and put his head out of | 
the window ; but the gentlemen pulled him back, and | 
drew up the glass. The man promised to make inqui- | 
ries when he returned to Florence ; but he could learn | 
nothing : so many strangers visited that city, that the | 
impression made by each was too evanescent to be | 
retained. | 

For some weeks after this cruel misfortune, Paula | 
languished betwixt life and death, and then expired, 
bidding Giuseppe never to resign his search after their 
lost darling. ‘Seek her in the great cities,’ said she; 
‘they have stolen her for her voice.’ When she was 
dead, and Giuseppe had laid her in the earth, he sold 
his cottage and his vineyard, and with the proceeds in 
his pocket, he set out with a wallet on his back, anda 
stick in his hand, to traverse the earth in search of his 
grandchild. 


Seven years had elapsed—Pietro was married, and 
had two children ; the cottage where these scenes had 
transpired was pulled down; the vineyard was a vine- 
yard no longer; and the sorrows and distresses of their 
former owners had become a tradition in the neigh- 
bourhood, when one day a stranger arrived to inquire 
for Giuseppe Marabini. But no one could give him 
any intelligence: Giuseppe had gone away, nobody 
knew whither, and had never been heard of since his 
departure. But although these worthy people could 
give no intelligence themselves, they were not the less 
desirous of obtaining some from the traveller. They 
wanted to know whence he came, who sent him, and 
whether he could tell them what had become of Nina 
But it was in vain they surrounded and questioned him; 
he evidently came to make inquiries, not to answer 
them; and not a word could they extract to satisfy their 
curiosity. When they were assured of the hopelessness 
of their endeavours, they drew aside from him, in order 
to discuss the question by themselves, whilst he mounted 
his horse, and rode away as he came. 

On that very same day, a poor old man was treading 
heavily and sadly along the road between Dover and 
London. His clothes were worn and shabby, his tall 
spare figure was bowed by age and sorrow, his face was 
thin and wan, and his long white hair fell almost to his 
shoulders; he helped himself along by the aid of a stick, 
and under his arm he carried an old violin, which he | 
ever and anon stopped to play when he arrived ata 
farmhouse or a village. Gradually toiling on from day 
to day, he at length reached the metropolis; and as he 
could not speak a word of English, and was at a loss in | 
what direction to seek a lodging, he set himself down | 
upon a door-step to rest and deliberate; and after a 
little while, in hopes of attracting the attention of the | 
charitable, he commenced playing on his instrument. | 
Presently a window was thrown up above his head, and | 
two fair young faces looked out. 

‘That is the very Tarantella I have been longing | 
for!’ exclaimed one. i | 

‘It’s the very same that Miss Dallas played, I declare, 
cried the other. ‘Oh, what fun! Now we'll get it; and 
she shall have the pleasure of hearing us play it the 
very next time we meet.’ 

*How delightfully savage she will be, after tossing 
up her head, and telling us she never gave copies !’ said 
the first; whereupon, having called to the old man not 
to go away, they rang the bell, and desired the servant 
to take him into the dining-room. 

* We want you to give us the music of that Taran- 
tella,’ said they to him; ‘of course we will pay you for 
it, 

‘ Perdona!’ said the old man, shaking his head. 

* Ah—you are a foreigner?’ said they, addressing him 
in French, which he understood enough to comprehend 
them ; and on learning what they wanted, he said he 
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should be too happy to oblige them, if they could take 
down the music from his playing it—for to write it him- 
| self he was unable, as he only played by ear. 
| This was accordingly done, and when finished, they 
|| thanked him, and offered him five shillings in remu- 
neration. But poor as he was, the gallantry of the old 
| foreigner recoiled from being paid for this little service ; 
| and bowing respectfully, he told them he was too happy 
| to oblige their signorinas, and that he required no other 
reward than the pleasure. 

‘How unlike an Englishman!’ said one of the ladies. 
| ‘An Englishman would have held the two half- 
|| erowns in the palm of his hand, and looked at them 

with an air of astonishment and disappointment, as if 
|| he could not conceive what we meant by offering him 
so little,’ said the other; and this trifling trait of 
|| character having interested them in favour of the poor 
| stranger, they proceeded to make some further inquiries 
| as to his situation. 
| ‘Then you travel about, and support. yourself by 
your violin ?’ 
|| ‘Si, signora,’ answered the old man. 

‘ And have you never been in London before?’ 

‘Never,’ he replied. 

‘Then how will you find yourself food, or a lodging, 
when you can speak no English?’ . 

| The old man said he did not know, but he had en- 
countered great difficulties before, and he hoped God 
| would protect him still. 

‘I wonder if Thomas could recommend him to a 
lodging,’ said one of the ladies; ‘let us inquire if he is 
at home.’ 

Thomas, who was their brother’s groom, said he 
could get him a lodging in the Mews, where his mas- 
ter’s horse stood, if he could pay for it. Without re- 
ferring to the stranger on the subject, the young ladies 
said they would be answerable for the rent for a month 
at anyrate; agreeing that they owed him as much as 
fiat for the music. So having desired the groom to 
give him something to eat below, the poor foreigner, 
after partaking of some bread and cheese, was conducted 
to the house of Thomas’s acquaintance, and introduced 
into a more tidy room than he would probably have 
had the luck to discover for himself. 

Mrs Hudson was a laundress, and a widow with one 
son, a scapegrace, on whom she doted to her own and 
his great injury; for she had indulged him most inju- 
diciously in his childhood ; and now that he was grown 
up, she sacrificed the fruits of her laborious industry to 
supply the idle and dissipated habits her former weak- 
ness had engendered. 

George Hudson was a fine ydung man too, in spite 
of his faults: he was handsome, good-natured, lively, 
and really fond of his mother in his heart: but then he 
was so thoughtless and extravagant, so destitute of any 
fixed principles, and so often led astray by worthless 
companions, that he was always getting into scrapes 
and difficulties. However, the agreeable qualities he 
possessed rendered him a great favourite with the young 
women of his acquaintance; and amongst the rest, had 
won him the heart of a cousin of his own, called Lucy 
Watson, who lived in the capacity of housemaid in a 

| baronet’s family. Now, it happened about this time 
| that Lucy’s master, Sir Henry Massey, was about to be 
| Married; and it was arranged that, on the day of the 
wedding, after the bride and bridegroom had left Lon- 
| don, the servants were to celebrate the joyful event 
by a ball, to which each should invite his own friends 
| and relations. So Lucy of course invited George and 
his mother; and George begged leave to bring his 
friend Jack "Pearson, a capital fellow, and a very good 
cer. 

Great were the preparations above stairs and below 
| for this grand occasion; and great was the excitement 
| and expectation on the part both of the entertainers 

and their visitors; whilst good Mrs Hudson, who by this 
time had become much attached to the poor foreigner, 
her lodger, thought it such a pity that he should not be 


happy as well as the rest, that she persuaded Lucy to 
extend her invitation to him, on the plea that his — 
would be a valuable acquisition to the party. So, after 

making some demur about the shabbiness of his clothes, 
the old man having consented to accompany them, 
they all four repaired to Grosvenor Street, where they 


As the poor stranger really played a great deal better 
than the musician they had engaged for the occasion, 
he was extremely well received, and made very wel- 
come; whilst his lame attempts at English contributed 
much to the hilarity of the party, many of whom could 
not conceive why he should prefer ome | the candle a 
chandelle, or the chair a chaise ; Joey, the stable- 
taking particular pains to correct his parts of s oe 
and make him comprehend that a chaise ‘ was quite 
another sort of bob, what took’d a horse to drawing of 
it!’ Altogether, the evening passed away gaily enough, 
and everybody went home well 

‘It was capital fun, wasn’t it, old boy ?’ said George 
to the stranger on the following morning; and the fo- 
reigner, perceiving that an assent was expected, smiled, 
and said ‘ Oui, oui!’ 

This whilst they were taking a later breakfast 
than usual, and George fell to expatiating on Jack Pear- 
son’s capital dancing: he was so glad he had taken him; 
he was much the best dancer there; and so forth; when 
the eulogium was suddenly interrupted by some very 
unexpected visitors—no less a person than Sir Henry 
Massey’s house-steward, accompanied by two extremely 
suspicious-looking strangers. 

‘I am sorry to interrupt you,’ said Mr Terry, as they 
all rose to receive him; ‘ but a very unpleasant circum- 
stance has occurred. An article of value has disap- 

; a miniature of my lady set in diamonds, which 
was brought yesterday from the jeweller’s just after 
the carriage had driven away; and which, intending to 
forward by the mail, I had unfortunately brought down 


to the steward’s room.’ 
‘ And what do you sup is become of it?’ oa 
George, looking as he felt quite unconcerned in t 
matter. 

‘Somebody must have laid hands on it, I am afraid,’ 
returned Terry; ‘most of the company were in and 
out of that room taking refreshments in the course of 
the evening, you know.’ 

*And you are come to see if we have got it, I sup- 
pose?’ answered George laughing. ‘ Well, come on, my 
boy. Here am I; search me if you like!’ 

Mrs Hudson also, though somewhat mortified at the 
implied suspicion, offered to be searched, and to conduct 
the officers over her small house; whilst the foreigner, 
who understood nothing of what was going on, remained 
standing in silence. 

*We must search the old man too,’ said Mr Terry 
to the officers. 

‘Comment !’ said he, making some resistance as they 
took hold of him. 

‘He does not know what it means, poor man,’ said 
Mrs Hudson. ‘ Never mind, mounseer,’ she added, clap- 
ping the old man on the back to encourage him; ‘it’s 
all riglit.’ 

‘Hallo! what have we got here?’ exclaimed Town- 
shend, one of the officers, as he opened a small box which 
he had found in the foreigner’s bosom, and drew from 
it the miniature of a beautiful young girl in the dress 
of an Italian peasant. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed Terry, snatching at it; 
‘but where are the diamonds ?—where is the setting?’ 
for the picture, which was somewhat faded and defaced, 
was without any setting whatever. 

*Is that it?’ asked Townshend. 

‘It must be it, though I should hardly have known 
it again,’ returned the steward. ‘ What have you done 
with the setting?—where are the diamonds?’ said he, 
addressing the old man sharply. 

* Perdona!’ said the foreigner ; ‘ what he say?’ 
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But he had not English enough to comprehend their 
explanations; so, greatly to his own perplexity, and 
the grief and myny My! Mrs Hudson, they handed him 
off straightway to the police-office, George going with 
them to ‘see the fun.’ 

On being interrogated there in French, and informed 
of what he was accused, he laughed at them, and said 
that the miniature was the portrait of his own daugh- 
ter, which she herself had given him; a fact which the 
pay asserted to be highly improbable, as it was 

ntly the production of a first-rate artist. 

‘It was nevertheless true,’ the old man said; and, 
moreover, it had been handsomely set in gold; though 
necessity had obliged him to part with the setting for 
bread. On being asked how the daughter of so poor 
a man should have had a portrait that must have cost 
at least thirty or forty guineas, he answered that his 
daughter, who was now dead, had once been rich. ‘She 
was,’ said he, ‘a singer at the Italian opera in Paris; 
and that portrait was taken of her in the costume she 
had worn in her native village.’ 

To all this, however, Terry, when it was interpreted 
to him, answered that the miniature was beyond all 
doubt the one they had lost; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ supposing 
it possible that the dress were similar, it is quite impos- 
sible that the face should ‘be the same. Now, although 
this re is sadly altered and spoiled since yesterday, 
which, I cartons, has been done on purpose, yet it is 
certainly my lady’s likeness.’ 

Upon this the old man was committed, much to his 
own amazement and indignation; and what concerned 
him still more was, that they took the picture from 
him. But although they had got the thief and the 
miniature, the gold and the diamonds were not forth- 
coming; nor could all their threats and intreaties in- 
duce the old man to confess what he had done with 
them; and to that effect, with great lamentations and 
contrition for his own carelessness, Terry wrote to the 
baronet. The picture, he said, was retained by the 
magistrate, or he would have sent it. 

On receiving this unwelcome intelligence, Sir Henry, 
who was no farther off than Brighton, came up to Lon- 
don; but when shown the miniature, he was infinitely 
more puzzled than Terry had been. He saw differences 
imperceptible to the steward. 

‘It is most extraordinary !’ said he; ‘it is the same, 
and yet it is not the same! Let us send for the artist, 
and hear what he says.’ 

The artist said it was the most incomprehensible thing 
he ever saw; it was not the picture he had painted; it 
was the work of a French artist, he was certain; and 
it must either be a portrait of the same lady, or her 
sister. Had she a sister?’ 

* She never had a sister,’ said Sir Henry; ‘ but nothing 
is more probable than that some French artist may 
have taken Lady Massey’s likeness; but the singularity 
is, that it should be precisely in that costume! Be- 
sides, I never heard her say that she had sat for her 
picture.’ 

* And how should it be in the possession of this old 
beggar ?’ said the artist. 

* Let us send for him and ask him,’ said Sir Henry. 
So the old foreigner was brought to the office, and 
being introduced into the magistrate’s private room, he 
found himself alone with two strange gentlemen, who 
began to interrogate him in French; with much more 
vs however, than had been practised towards him 

ore. 


‘You say this is the portrait of daughter, I 
understand ?’ 


‘Si, signor.’ 

‘Pray, can you tell me where it was painted, and by 
whom ?’ 

‘A Paris, par Le Roy.’ 

*I thought so,’ said the artist. 


‘And your daughter was a singer at the French | M 


opera ?’ said Sir ° 
signor.’ 


* May I inquire her name?’ . 

* Paulina Melloni.’ 

‘Paulina Melloni! Indeed! Are you the father of | 
Paulina Melloni ?’ | 

‘Si, signor; that is to say, I was. E morta!’ he added | 
with a heavy sigh, ‘ Paulina Melloni is dead.’ 

* She was a great loss to the stage when she withdrew 
from it,’ said Sir Henry. ‘ Pray, take a chair;’ for he 
was passionately fond of music, and he was beginning 
to feel an interest in the father of one of his favourite 
singers. ‘But I am sorry to see the father of Paulina 
pm ow to such extremities; what has brought you 
so low?’ 

‘Ah! that would be along story,’ returned the old 
man, ‘ which the signor would not care to be troubled 
with. Paulina left a daughter—a dear child—an angel 
of beauty like herself; and with a voice! Ah, signori, 
if you had ever heard that voice! Paulina’s was fine; 
but if you had once heard my Nina’s’—— 

* Whose?’ cried Sir Henry, starting from his seat, 
‘Did you say Nina?’ 

‘Si, signor,’ answered the old man, stepping forward 
and looking eagerly in his face. ‘Nina Marabini; for 
though her real name was Melloni, so we always called 
her. 


om you are her grandfather, Giuseppe?’ said Sir 
lenry. 

‘Iam,’ returned the old man, dropping into a scat, 
and almost fainting from agitation ; ‘ where—where is 
my child ?’ 

‘Your Nina is my wife, good friend,’ said Sir Henry, 
giving him his hand kindly; ‘and glad she will be to 
see her grandfather. We sent to Spoleto to inquire for 
you; and only last week I received a letter from my 
agent, saying you had long left it.’ 

We need not attempt to paint the joy of the meeting 
that ensued between the old man and his darling ; and 
it is scarcely necessary to explain, that the same fg 
for being painted in the becoming costume they had f@- 
merly worn had influenced both the young women, and 
so occasioned the resemblance between the pictures, and 
the subsequent happy discovery. Nina, who had been 
enticed out of the garden by Michelet’s inimitable flute- 
playing, and carried off to be educated for the stage, had 
never known her mother’s name, nor had she been ac- 
quainted with the fact of her having been an opera-singer 
—poor Paulina’s sad experience, whatever it was, had 
given birth to the desire that her child should be kept 
in ignorance of these circumstances. Nina found her- 
self the property of two strangers, who treated her 
kindly enough, whilst they had her taught to read and 
write, and procured her the first instructions in singing 
and music, to which nearly all her time was devoted. 
At first she had grieved very much at the separation 
from her grandfather and grandmother, which, how- | 
ever, she was told had been effécted in that manner 
with their entire concurrence and approbation, in order 
tos the pain of parting; and that, by and by, she 
would see them again. Young memories are short, and 

oung tears soon dried. Nina delighted in music, and | 
joy in it ere long consoled her; and as she worked | 
con amore, she became in due time a most accomplished | 
singer. When the period arrived that she was to be | 
produced, her master, who was very proud of her, gave 
a select soirée, to which he invited a few distinguished | 
rsons to hear her, amongst whom was Sir Henry 
assey, who happeped to be at that time in Paris. Her 
extreme resemblance to the lost favourite Paulina Mel- 
loni, whom many of the company remembered, struck 
every one, Sir Henry, who was a man of five-and-thirty, 
amongst the rest; and what with looking at her whilst 
this subject was discussed, and what with hearing her 
sing, he contrived to lose his heart to the debutante ; and 
having refunded to Herbois the cost of her education, 
instead of appearing on the stage, she became Lady 
assey. 


As for the miniature and the diamonds, they had, by 
a very ingenious process, become the temporary pro- 
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but made some very vigorous efforts at self-reform, 
which, after various alternations and relapses, termi- 
nated ultimately, to the infinite joy of his mother, in a 
very satisfactory degree of amendment in his own cha- 
racter and conduct. 


EVERY-DAY ENTOMOLOGY. 
THE APHIS FAMILY. 
In studying this family of insects, we turn from the 


| direct to the indirect plagues of the human race. The 
| Culicides will pierce and exasperate, but the Aphides 
| ean devastate and destroy. At present, the aphis fa- 
| mily is a particularly popular tribe of insects, and we 
| hear of nothing but vastators, turnip aphides, grass 


aphides, &c.; in fact, there is an aphis mania. Whilst 


| these little creatures are setting the world in a panic— 


whether needlessly or not, is not our present business— 
it may be both interesting and instructive to devote 
alittle space to their natural history. 

The aphides are all minute in size; they are soft in 
structure, and have oval bodies, with small heads. They 
have four wings, long slender legs, apparently too fra- 
gile to support the well-conditioned bodies they uphold ; 
and they are provided with a very curious beak, called 
the rostrum, or haustellum, which consists of a delicate 
semi-transparent tube, at the end of which is an open- 
ing so minute, as to defy detection with an ordinary 
microscope, but capable of being demonstrated by pres- 
sure, when a droplet of fluid will appear at the ori- 
fice. In some, this sucking apparatus is considerably 
longer than the body of the insect; and when not in 
use, is carried underneath it, and projects some distance 
beyond, turning up like a sort of tail. There are many 


@ecies belonging to the family which exhibit a great 
variety in their external aspect. 


Some are transparent 


| green insects, which have all the appearance of winged 


pieces of vegetation, so perfectly do they correspond in 


| colour with the hue of the young shoots upon which 
| they prey. To this it is owing that their presence is 


frequently only first observed when the plants droop, 
and wear an unhealthy appearance from their attacks. 
Some are black, others brown, citron-coloured, or even 
white, or of the colour of bronze. They appear to 
change their hues occasionally with the nature of the 
juices upon which they feed. In the month of August, 
if we examine some of our rose-trees, we shall find 
several of the aphides preying upon them of a pale 
rose colour, although, in the previous months, their 
colour was green. Some have a flat dead colour; 
others glisten like animated drops of brown varnish: 
some are more gaily painted; and others prettily 
marked in green and black. Several are sure to at- 
tract notice by their being clothed in a white woolly 
robe, by means of which they are wafted through the air 
almost as lightly as the thistle-down. The Aphis lani- 
gera is thus adorned: it is the too familiar ‘apple blight ; 
and communicates to the trees it infests that hoary 
aspect which all have beheld them wear, particularly 
toward the end of the summer, when white cottony 
flakes are seen waving from the branches. The aphides 


| live in an imperfect society, and seem happy in the 


fellowship they mutually enjoy; but it is the fellow- 
ship of eating and drinking alone. Like all gluttons, 
they have a great aversion to locomotion: they love to 
eat and drink, and live generally on the very spot where 
good food is to be found; and, like gluttons still, it is 
not uncommon for them to meet with their fate upon 
the very scene of their festivities. 

These few general particulars have reference to the 
perfect insects: much interest attaches to the earlier 
history of the aphides. It is curious that these insects 
produce eggs in the autumn, but are viviparous—that 
is, produce their young alive—during the summer. The 


selves, until autumn returns, when ova are once more 
produced, and safely stored up for the winter. Here, 
however, we open upon one of those striking passages 
in natural hi in which the science of entomology 
especially abounds. If, during the month of November, 
one were to take the trouble to find and dig down to 
the nest of a yellow ant, common enough in our pas- 
tures—the Formica flava—he would most probably 
witness a scene which would amply repay the exer- 
cise. This ant is the Beso Noy: ~ 4 second parent, 
of the eggs of the aphides. In the autumn, when 
the eggs are deposited by the last generation of the 
aphides, they are collected by the ants, and carried by 
underground tunnels to their nests. Here they are 
carefully stored up in a proper apartment, and are 
treated with the tenderest care, and watched over with 
the most anxious jealousy and solicitude. The ants lick 
them with their tongues, and varnish them over with a 
peculiar liquid. If it is requisite to move them, they are 
carried most carefully between their mandibles; and on 
warm sunny days they are brought to the surface of the 
nest to get the benefit of the air, and are always carried 
down again as the chilly shades of evening close upon 
them. Why all this care? In the spring, the eggs are 
hatched, and female aphides come forth from them; 
and now the watchful toil of the foster-mother is all 
rewarded. The ants are to the female aphides—to use 
the expressive simile of Linnzus—as their milch cows! 
Large flocks of these tiny kine are thus collected to- 
gether in the ants’ nests, and repay their owners in pro- 
ducing the sweet delicious fluid which everybody knows 
under its name of ‘honey-dew.’ This fluid is excreted 
by a peculiar apparatus in the abdomen of the aphis, 
and it may often be seen in drops upon the leaves of 
trees infested by them. ‘Honey-dew’ was once sup- 
posed to be a disease of the leaves themselves, and has 
been the subject of many foolish mistakes and super- 
stitions. The above is the true source of this fluid; and 
it is sought after with the greatest avidity by the ants. 
The insects thus produced are capable of giving birth 
to a progeny of live aphides, and are endowed with 
enormous fecundity. Reaumur watched one under a 
glass vessel, and found that, in a single day, it became 
the parent successively of twenty young, and without 
itself suffering any apparent diminution of size. In 
fact, he naively remarks, that when once this function 
comes into play, they seem to do nothing else. It isa 
remarkable fact, and one upon which much obscurity 
hangs, that these aphides are virgin mothers; and they 
will produce their young incessantly for eight or nine 
generations without alteration of condition in that par- 
ticular. M. Bonnet instituted some most laborious ex- 
periments to decide the question, and was repeatedly a 
witness to this fact. On one occasion he states that the 
mother of ninety-five aphides never paired! The insect 
upon which he experimented was born before his eyes, 
and instantly isolated, so that the possibility of a mis- 
take cannot exist. This striking anomaly in the history 
of the aphides caused, at its first announcement, the 
greatest sensation in the scientific world, and for a long 
period its truth was severely aay it now stands 
among the most surely-based facts in entomology, hav- 
ing its foundation on a number and variety of experi- 
ments equal to the importance of the occasion. Beyond 
a certain limit, this faculty ceases. It is curious that 
aphides of the other sex are not born until the autumn, 
when they fulfil their functions ; ova are then produced, 
and our summer friends bid us farewell for the sea- 


son. 

Legion is the name of the aphides, for very many they 
are of a truth. It was a calculation of Reaumur, who 
seems to have had a sort of affection for this tribe of 
insects, that one aphis may be the mother of the vast 
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number of 5,904,900,000! Professor Owen more recently 
gives the following as an approximation to the actual 
numbers a single aphis may be the progenitor of: the 

i i produces each year ten viviparous broods, 
and one which is oviparous, and each generation aver- 
ages one hundred individuals; consequently, by the 
tenth generation, a quintillion will have been produced! 
This wonderful fertility exceeds that of any known 
animal. It is this which makes the plague of aphides 
so severe an infliction upon a country. Ina few short 
weeks, where there had been but a little regiment, there 
will stand up an exceedingly great army—an army in 
whose ranks millions take the place of hundreds. Occa- 
sionally, from unascertained causes, these armies will 
emigrate; and taking flight, will darken the air with 
their numbers. In White’s ‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’ it is related that on a summer afternoon in 1785, 
the people of the village were visited with a dense 
shower of these insects. Those who were out of doors 
at the time were literally powdered over with their 
bodies, and the surrounding vegetation went into appro- 
priate mourning, altering from green to black by reason 
of the multitudes which alighted upon it, so as to form 
a thick coat. In the autumn of 1834, a great flight of 
them was caught by a hurricane, and suddenly dif- 
fused over many parts of Belgium. In 1836, the inha- 
bitants of Hull were seriously incommoded by a host of 
them loading the air in numbers so immense, as to fill 
the eyes, nose, and mouth of all who were in the open 
air at the time of their visit; but of this there are in- 
stances innumerable. 

Some account of the destructive doings of this family 
of insects will be read with interest at the present mo- 
ment. The Aphis lanigera, or ‘apple blight,’ is reported to 
have been brought into this country from America, and 
was traced by Sir Joseph Banks to an importation of 
young American apple-trees into some nursery-grounds 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. It soon spread, and laid 
waste thousands of trees, extending its ravages all over 
the kingdom, until, at the present time, there scarcely 
exists a locality in Great Britain which has not expe- 
rienced the visitation of the scourge. This aphis is 
furnished with a most efficient instrument for its 
work, in a sharp penetrator contained in its rostrum, 
which will pierce even the tough bark of an apple-tree ; 
a syringe-like apparatus then sucks up the vital juices, 
the part becomes covered with unsightly excrescences, 
the leaves curl up, wither, fall off, and the branch 
perishes altogether. On several occasions, this minute 
and pretty aphis has so nearly annihilated the apple 
crop, as to put a stop in some countries to the manufac- 
ture of cider ; and while our orchards have been thus de- 
vastated, those on the continent have suffered in an equal 
ratio. The aphides also attack the more direct food of 
man, and sustenance of beasts, with equally fatal effects. 
Many kinds fall upon wheat, oats, and barley, and are 

icularly obnoxious to pease, of which it is related 

y Messrs Kirby and Spence that, in one year, the 
actual crop was only equal to the seed sown, in conse- 
quence of their attacks, and the fields were given up to 
swine, as the produce was not worth the harvesting. 


cient to send a panic to the very heart of the hop. 
growing community—the insect is the Aphis humuli. Tt 
attacks the most luxuriant hop-vines, and rapidly mul- 
tiplies in astonishing numbers ; the plants droop; and 
unless the insects quit them, or are destroyed, frequently 
the entire crop perishes. Sometimes a thousand aphides 
may be counted on a single leaf. It is a fact that the 
annual variations in the hop-duty, the principal part 
of which is attributable to this insignificant insect, 
amount occasionally to a deficiency of L.200,000; and 
it has been estimated that the entire extent of the 
sometimes amounts in value to three millions! 

Where they do not devastate, the aphides frequently 
annoy us seriously by the disfiguring consequences of 
their attacks upon our plants. The occasionally pimpled 
appearance of our currant leaves will be found to be 
caused by a crowd of aphides, which, on the under surface 
of the leaf, will be seen hard at work, as usual, draining 
away the life-sap of the unfortunate member. Others 
may be found, writes Reaumur, growing upon the shoots 
of the lime-tree, and causing them to twist into a com- 
plete spiral. This is a great advantage to the invaders; 
for by such contraction the leaves of the twig are brought 
together into a sort of bunch, and thus form a pleasant 
arbour, well protected from sun and shower, in which 
they feast unmolested. The aphides infesting the elm 
roll up the leaves in the form of a spiral shell, and are | 
thus secure, generally speaking, from the attacks of 
many of their enemies. Some of the curious things 
called gall-nuts are produced by the labours of aphides. 
In the month of June, very pretty ones may be found 
on the leaves of the poplar. They are formed by a | 
little aphis, clothed in a shaggy garment of the whitest 
wool: settling upon the leaf-stalk, it pierces it; and as 
the sap exudes, it hardens, and becomes converted into 
a fleshy little chamber of vegetable tissue, in which the 
tiny labourer lives and bears its progeny. By and by, 
a colony of small flocks of wool—for so they appear— 
creep from the nest, and set up business on their owh 
account. The Chinese use a certain gall-nut, formed 
by aphides, for communicating a brilliant crimson dye | 
to silk. The aphides which infest the fir-tree often | 
cause the most remarkable excrescences, some of which | 
are like fruit, flowers, or moss. 

It is a comfort to know that the aphides have their 
destroyers. ‘The lady-bird, whose burning house and 
‘children at home’ excite the sympathy of our juvenile 
friends, commits a most salutary havoc among these 
little gluttous ; and, like a wolf in a sheepfold, it kills | 
those whom it cannot devour. It has often proved the 
hop-growers’ best, though much abused, and shamefully 
persecuted, friend. It is not very long since that the 
parish engines, and several private ones, with a great | 
store of tobacco-water, were called upon to do battle | 
against an unusual flight of these poor insects, in utter | 
ignorance of the real services and entire harmlessness | 
of the unhappy creatures they were destroying. If our 
‘Every-day Entomology’ can get a hearing among those 
who fell into this mistake, the lady-birds will be some- 
what indebted to us for the result. The larve of the 
syrphide are fearful enemies of the aphides. They are 


In 1810, they caused so great a dearth of the same | hatched from eggs artfully placed in the very middle | the s¢ 
food, as to make it impossible to procure a sufficient | of a flock of these insects, and thus the larva awakes to | much 
supply for the consumption of the navy. Those who | its existence with thousands of its prey immediately | rights 
know anything of the appearance of a bean crop, must | around it. The aphides, with characteristic stolidity, | tion, ' 
often have noticed the top, as it were, covered with | creep about in the most stupid manner into the very || the n 
soot; this appearance is due to the ‘collier’ aphis—a| embrace of their foe. The larva seizes one of them, |M¥|| thing 
little black fellow, who does a vast deal of mischief in | pierces it with a three-pronged dart, draws it into its | at a 
his way. Singularly enough, aphides have been found | mouth, pumps out its juices, and casts the dry carcase | It 

inside codling-apples. In the ‘ Entomological Magazine’ | contemptuously aside when it has drained all. ‘This is : 
is an account of this curious circumstance. On cutting | the work of an instant when the larva is hungry ; and called 
open one of the apples, a whole troop of them was dis- | Reaumur beheld one devour twenty aphides in less |, were 

covered in its centre, and a number of other codlings | than twenty minutes. They penetrate wherever their | the s' 
were found tenanted in the same manner. After the| prey is found; nor is curled-up leaf, nor sheltered | avert 
very closest examination, no aperture could be dis- | bower, nor vegetable home, always an efficient protec- || his ec 
covered by which the insects could have entered; | tive against their incursions. larva of the He- |||! mity, 
and they all speedily died on exposure to air. The | merobius also wages a fierce warfare with them; and |, ders i 
bare mention of the ill-boding words, ‘the fly,’ is suffi- | seizing them by its long, crooked, perforated mandibles, 
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rapidly sucks out their vital fluids. There are also 
veral_kinds 


aphidivorous flies, such as Scava 
i, &. which occasionally make their ap- 
i flights upon our sea-coasts, and appear 

hanging in the rear of flights of aphides. 
We may perhaps be expected to say a word, while 
treating of the family, upon the aphis which has 
by some to be the cause of the present 
in the potato crop; and we are the more dis- 
do so, because great ignorance prevails upon 
the subject —an ignorance we regret to see even in 
portion of the press. The aphis is named by Mr 
| Smee the Vastator, by others the A. pestilens. Mr Smee 
| has laid down a chain of laws, which he believes 
| to regulate the ravages of the aphides, to many of 
|| which, as they are merely statements of well-known 
|| facts, the fullest assent may be given; but they are 
made to lead to the most erroneous conclusions, when 
it is asserted that the potato disease is a direct conse- 
quence of the attacks of aphides. The vastator is no 
new aphis; it has been known and described many 
ago, and is a very common insect upon decaying 
plants. The theory is, moreover, entirely negatived 
by the fact, that diseased stalks are to be found in 
abundance without a trace of the aphides upon them. 
Entomology is taught no new thing in being told that 
aphides are attacking all sorts of vegetables; their omni- 
voracity was on record long before the outbreak of the 
potato disease ; but it is new to learn—and the fact, if 
it be such, should be well proved first—that that 
iar and most remarkable disorganisation of tis- 
sues and fluids which marks the potato disease, can be 
the result of the labours of sucking insects. Were 
‘gangrene,’ as it is called, the consequence of the at- 
tacks of aphides, and transmissible from generation to 
| generation, our beans, and pease, and hops, and many 
| of our flowers, would have long since perished out of our 
| hands. We state, therefore, our definite belief, that the 
aphis family is entirely innocent of the present charge 
| against them ; and with the more confidence, because it 
is in entire harmony with, to our personal knowledge, 
the private and declared sentiments of the most eminent 

entomologists of the present day. 


THE SCOTCH COLONY OF OTAGO. 

A REMARKABLE plan of colonisation has just been 

brought under public notice in Scotland. 
|| Everybody is aware that New Zealand, consisting 
of three islands in the Southern Ocean, is one of the 
| finest countries in the world as respects soil, climate, 
natural productions, and suitableness for supporting a 
large civilised community—a country worthy of be- 
coming the Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere. 
This fine country, however, has from various causes 
been hitherto ill adapted for immigration. It was oc- 
cupied at first by a company of settlers without the 
sanction of their government, which recognised New 
Zealand as an independent state, and at length assumed 
the sovereignty with reluctance. Even after this step, 
much time was wasted in discussing the proprietary 
rights of the chiefs, till, through neglect and misconcep- 
tion, the country was driven into a petty war between 
the natives and Europeans, which disturbed every- 
thing, and almost ruined the reputation of the colony 
at home. 

It was an association for colonising on a great scale, 
called the New Zealand Company, whose grievances 
were neither few nor small, which at length brought 
the subject under the review of parliament; and to 
avert consequences damaging to the character of one of 
his colleagues, Sir Robert Peel, with much magnani- 
mity, acknowledged that there had been serious blun- 
ders in the whole line of policy pursued, and promised 


made. Since that | also 


time, one thing after another has been set to rights; 
the New Zealand Company has been put in a position 
to fulfil its intentions and engagements; and by the 
latest accounts, the miserable claims of the natives—the 
source of much of their enmity and strife—have been 
settled by the payment of a few thousand pounds. With 
an intelligent governor, and a garrison of two thousand 
soldiers, no new disturbance is likely to break the peace 
of the colony. 

New Zealand, thus rescued from mismanagement, and 
with its liberties guaranteed by acts of parliament, now 
stands in interesting relationship to the home country.* 
It forms a field for immigration more favourable, we 
believe, than almost any other crown colony, and we 
may soon expect to hear of its becoming a scene of thriv- 
ing industry and comfort. It would, nevertheless, fail 
in realising this expectation if emigration were left to 
be conducted on the hap-hazard principle which has 
latterly been pursued. Here a little explanation is de- 
sirable. About the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the principal North American colonies were founded by 
Sir George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and others, by pa- 
tents from the crown. These patents gave a very exten- 
sive authority, and, in effect, permitted the patentees to 
colonise districts with hosts of persons from the mother 
country as circumstances appeared to direct. The pa- 
tentee was a kind of petty sovereign, while the colo- 
nists under him formed the elements of a nation, to 
whom were assured the privileges of British subjects. 
All these colonies were ultimately successful. They had 
at first serious difficulties to contend with, such as the 
clearing of the forest, and fights with their Indian neigh- 
bours; but in the end they got over all obstacles, and 
history shows with what a masculine spirit they wrested 
an acknowledgment of independence from the crown of 
these realms. Since that era, colonisation has been one 
of the lost arts. Instead of a nobleman, like Baltimore, 
or a hero, like Penn, leading out great bodies of men 
to the wilderness, and constructing from the first an 
epitome of British society—gentlemen, scholars, teachers, 
merchants, tradesmen, agriculturists, mechanics, and 
labourers—it has been the practice for a poor struggling 
class of individuals to emigrate in detached families, and 
these being without friends or leaders, have usually had 
to endure many hardships. Besides the discomforts 
which too commonly attend this species of emigration, 
colonists are scattered over a very wide district of 
country, and society amongst them is of slow and feeble 
growth. An attempt to colonise on something like the 
old method is now to be made, the main difference being, 
that instead of a nobleman with a patent, there is to be 
a company with a charter. One of the old usages in 
colonising was the establishing a provision for religious 
instruction, according to a distinct form of belief—one 
was a Church of England, another was a Puritan, a 
third was a Roman Catholic, colony ; and it is worth 
while mentioning, in passing, that Lord Baltimore’s 
Roman Catholic colony of Maryland was the province 
in which toleration and shelter were first given to 
persons not of the legalised religion. There is no doubt 
something invidious in favouring one sect beyond all 
others, yet, as respects colonising, the practice is not 
without its recommendations. It forms an inducement 
for a large body of individuals to band together on a 


* The following acts of parliament deserve attention :—Act 9-10 
Vict., cap. 103, and Orders in Council, whereby representative 
government, on a liberal scale, is ded to New Zealand, a 
ther with municipal charters for local purposes ; and the jurisdic- 
tion under these charters will in each case extend over the whole 
territory of the particular settlement. Act 9-10 Vict., cap. 382, and 
charters, constituting the New Zealand Company a colonising 
body. Act 10-11 Vict., cap. 112, and the agreement concluded on 
14th May 1847, whereby the future colonisation of New Zealand 
is to be the joint operation of the Crown and the Company, and 
that harmony of action which had hitherto been desiderated is 
thoroughly secured. With such titles, individual property and 
possession on the part of settlers are equally secure as any in Great 
Britain; whilst the liberties and privileges of British subjects are 
secured to them as colonists. 
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basis of common sympathy. The assurance that, on 
landing, the emigrant will find the whole machinery of 
his favourite religious and secular instruction in opera- 
tion, cannot but prove a strong temptation to break 
loose from old associations at home. Without imitat- 
ing the general intolerance of the American colonisers, 
the New Zealand Company proposes to carry out the 
principle of denominational settlements. Having ac- 
quired by its charter vast tracts of land, it offers to deal 
with parties for erecting colonies of a particular religious 
denomination. In this manner it has arranged to plant 
a settlement in connection with the Church of England, 
and also one in connection with the Free Church of 
Scotland, the latter being a numerous body of Presby- 
terians, occupying the position of dissenters from the 
national church. It is of this last-mentioned settle- 
ment we propose to speak. We draw attention to it on 
no sectarian grounds, but solely from a wish to give as 
correct an idea as possible of what will probably be one 
of the most interesting movements of the day. 

The district apportioned to this Scotch colony is 
situated in the Middle Island of New Zealand, near its 
southern extremity, south latitude 45 degrees 40 mi- 
nutes to 46 degrees 20 minutes. It comprises 400,000 
acres of land, and is called Otago; such, we suppose, 
being the name given to the spot by the natives. The 
capital of Otago is to be called Dunedin, that being the 
Celtic name for Edinburgh, and therefore appropriate. 
The locality of the proposed settlement is between 
eight and nine hundred miles from the scene of the 
disturbances, which took place near the northern end 
of the Northern Island. It is believed that there are no 
more than one thousand natives in the whole of the 
Middle Island; and in the large district of Otago, there 
are only about fifty men, women, and children in all, 
none of whom are likely to give any offence. The settle- 
ment has a coast line of from fifty to sixty miles in 
length, lying between the mouth of Otago harbour and 
a headland called the Nuggetts. It extends an average 
distance inland of seven miles, to the foot of a Jow 
mountain range. The land is fertile, and untimbered, 
but with an adequate supply of wood. The most re- 
markable feature in the district is the great facility of 
internal water communication. Its surface is diversified 
by several streams and lagoons, to which the land has 
easy slopes. The basin called Otago Harbour is a fine 
land-locked sheet of water, fourteen miles in length, 
of which the lower half, being seven miles long, has a 
depth of from six to fifteen fathoms water, and the 
upper half from two to three fathoms. Vessels may 
sail up to and unload at the quay. At the upper end 
of the lower harbour is placed the Port Tower, with five 


head of the basin, is the site of Dunedin, sheltered by 
an amphitheatre of green and wooded hills. ‘ Outside 
the boundary of Otago, to the westward,’ says Colonel 
Wakefield in a letter to the secretary of the New 
Zealand Company, ‘ there is an extensive tract of pas- 
ture-land, boundless to the view, untrodden by the 
foot of man, and affording abundant food for sheep and 
eattle during the whole year, with the exception of a 
few weeks in winter, when the uplands are covered with 
snow, during which time the plains and valleys yield a 
more abundant herbage than in the heats of summer.’ 
Speaking of the climate of the district, Mr Munro, in the 
* New Zealand Journal,’ observes—‘ On the large plain, 
the climate appears to be a good deal like our own. 
The weather, while we lay at Otago, was most beauti- 
ful. (It was the end of April, answering to October in 
Europe.) The sky, a great part of the time, was with- 
out a cloud; and not a breeze ruffled the surface of the 
water, which reflected the surrounding wooded slopes, 
and every sea-bird that floated upon it, with mirror- 
like accuracy. For some hours after sunrise, the woods 
resounded with the rich and infinitely-varied notes of 


* This is peculiar to Otago harbour, no other in New Zealand 
having the same advantage. 


fathoms water close in-shore;* and further on, at the | fift 


thousands of this and other songsters. I never heard 

anything like it before in any part of New Zealand. It | 
completely agreed with Captain Cook’s description of | 
the music of the wooded banks of Queen Charlotte’s 

Sound. During this fine weather we amused ourselves 

by boating about, and visiting different parts of the 

harbour. Though everywhere beautiful, its scenery is 

all alike, steep wooded banks, with projecting rocky 

promontories, enclosing those beautiful little bays with 

sandy beaches, so characteristic of New Zealand.’ 

The district appears to be suitable for agriculture; 
pasturage, including the growth of wool; and the supply 
of furniture woods of great hardness and beauty. The 
coast is already a resort of whale fishers; and in 
various parts of the country, coal has been found in 
abundance cropping out on the surface. With these 
objects of enterprise before them, and with an unri- 
valled climate overhead, the colonists will have little 
to fear. Of course, in the case of those who com- 
mence operations, there will be some roughnesses to 
encounter, and a little time must elapse before the 
settlement assumes a substantial aspect. But it is the 
design of the projectors to get things into shape as 
speedily as possible. The colony is to embrace certain 
varieties of property, corresponding to different classes 
of persons, each of whom will betake himself to the 
pursuit most suitable to his capital and tastes. 

The New Zealand Company is the seller of the lands, 
and the party who transfers emigrants to the colony. 
No one, however, is accepted who is not recommended 
through the agency of the ‘ Lay Association of the Free 
Church.’ This is a body of respectable individuals, 
whose head-quarters are in Edinburgh (5, George Street) 
and in Glasgow (3, West Nile Street); and governed 
by arrangements sanctioned and approved by the Ge 
neral Assembly of their communion. A person, there- 
fore, who inclines to become a settler in Otago, requires 
to apply to a secretary of the association at either of 
the above places ; if approved of, he makes a deposit, the 
receipt for which places him in connection with the 
New Zealand Company. Looking over the pamphlets 
issued by the Association, we observed that priority in 
choosing allotments of land will be determined by ballot 
at the Company’s house in London (9, Broad Street 
Buildings), in presence of the directors. The allot- 
ments differ in dimensions and character. Of the 
400,000 acres of which the settlement is composed, the 
quantity first operated on is to consist of 144,600 acres, 
These are to be divided into 2400 properties; and each 
property is to consist of 60} acres, divided into three 
allotments—namely, a town lot of a quarter of an acre, 
a suburban lot of ten acres, and a rural allotment of 


acres. 

The 2400 properties are to be appropriated in the 
following manner :—‘ 2000 properties, or 120,500 acres, 
for sale to private individuals; 100 properties, or 6025 
acres, for the estate to be purchased by the local muni- 
cipal government; 100 properties, or 6025 acres, for 
the estate to be purchased by the trustees for religious 
and educational uses; and 200 properties, or 12,050 
acres, for the estate to be purchased by the New Zea- 
land Company. The price of the land is to be fixed, 
in the first instance, at forty shillings an acre, or | 
L.120, 10s. a property ; to be charged on the estates of 
the municipal government, of the trustees for religious 
and educational uses, and of the New Zealand Company, 
in the same manner as on the 2000 properties intended 
for sale to private individuals ; and the purchase-money, | 
1.289,200, to be appropriated as follows, namely :— | 


* Emigration and supply of labour (three-eighths), . L.108,450 

Civil uses, to be administered by the Company—name- 
ly, surveys and other expenses of founding the settle- 
ment, roads, bridges, and other improvements, in- 
cluding steam if hereafter deemed expedient, and if 
the requisite funds be found available (two-eighths), 

Religious and educational uses, to be administered by 

The New Zealand Company, on account of its capital 
and risk (two-eighths), . . . 72,300 
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‘ the sum of 1L.36,150 to be assigned to the 
trustees of religious and educational uses, will be de- 
frayed 1.12,050, the price of the 6025 acres to be pur- 
chased as the estate of that trust. In like manner, 
out of the sum of L.72,300 to be assigned to the New 
Zealand Company, will be defrayed L.24,100, the price 
of the 12,050 acres to be purchased by the Company 
as its estate.’ 

It will be perceived that the Company engages not 
only to carry the emigrant purchaser of land to Otago, 
but to send also a supply of labourers, free, by which 
means capitalists will be enabled at once to hire such 
assistants as they may require. We trust that no small 
degree of care will be exercised in adapting the supply 
of labourers to the demand for their services, and are 
| glad to learn that means will be effectually adopted for 
as all kinds of gambling in town or other lots 
| of lan 

Only one thing more requires a word of explanation. 
Although avowedly ‘a colony in connection with the 
Free Church, Otago is open to all classes of religionists. 
Every respectable man, no matter what be his creed, 
is received as a brother; but all of course go with the 
understanding, that the religious ordinances and educa- 
tional establishments of this Presbyterian body are alone 
to be guaranteed support from the fund set aside for 

ses of this nature. If Episcopalians, for example, 
|| join in forming the settlement, they must look to them- 
|| selves for means of religious and secular instruction 
|| suitable to their own feelings. By this arrangement, it 
is expected (perhaps too confidently) that all wrangling 
|| about division of funds for churches and schools—such 
| as have vexed society in the northern settlements of 
|| New Zealand—will be effectually prevented. Without 
|| pronouncing any opinion on the merits of the plan pro- 
| posed, we shall watch its development with interest, but 
|| not without the expectation, that when New Zealand 
|| becomes extensively and densely peopled, much broader 
schemes of social organisation will predominate. What- 
ever be the future views of the colonists in this respect, 
the enterprise in the meanwhile, with all its peculiari- 
ties, cannot be looked on with indifference. Afforded 
|| every desirable means of carrying out their own notions, 
| and secured the invaluable privilege of self-government, 
| we shall see whether a body of Scotsmen can realise the 
opinions formed of their perseverance, love of order, and 
| sagacity. The first body of settlers, we are told, are 
| expected to leave the Clyde some time in October, 
|| headed by Captain William Cargill, the recognised 
|| agent of the Company for Otago, and who, on landing, 
|| will act as justice of peace till the municipal govern- 
|| ment is formed. ‘The day of departure of the expedition 
| will be an interesting one for Scotland.—Who will not, 
| in the language of the old blazon, wish that ‘ God may 
| send the good ship to its destined port?’ 


GARRET BYRNE. 


| Iris impossible to have any personal experience of the 
| miseries of war, without earnestly longing for that 
| period when swords shall be beat ‘into ploughshares, 
| and spears into pruning - hooks ;’ when ‘nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.’ 

The pages of history have made us all familiar 
with the evils entailed by national quarrels upon the 
population of those countries which unhappily became 
the scene of strife and bloodshed; but however affect- 
| Ing such a picture may be, the ‘multitude of sad 
groups’ init are wont to distract us; so that it may 
be well for us sometimes to detach asingle figure from 
the mass, and to consider it in its own individual 
misery. Thus may we be able to obtain a glance be- 
hind the scenes, instead of always fixing our eye on 
‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,’ until we 
become too much dazzled to view it in all its true 
aspects. 


[ A striking instance of the vicissitudes of life arising 


from civil war, occurs in the life of Garret Byrne, one 
of the leaders of the Irish rebellion in ’98, a scion of the 
princely house of that name—a house ever unfriendl. 
to English domination in Ireland. The following remi- 
niscences of Byrne are communicated by one who hap- 
pened to cross his path at two of the most remarkable 
periods of his life. 

It was in the year 1798: the Irish insurgents had 
been defeated at the battle of Vinegar Hill: Wexford 
was taken, and multitudes of the wretched people had 
been either slain or hanged.* It might have been rea- 
sonably expected that, after such a series of disasters, 
the rebellion would speedily have terminated ; but the 
landing of the French force under Humbert revived the 
hopes of the disaffected, whose spirits were, however, 
soon after depressed by the capture of the French 
at Ballinamuck on the 8th of September. 

Notwithstanding the continued successes of the royal 
party, a considerable body of rebels still held out in the 
fastnesses of the Wicklow mountains, where they were 
headed by Garret Byrne and Holt. The command of a 
considerable force of British light troops was committed 
to Sir John Moore, one of our best generals, who was 
seconded by General the Marquis of Huntly. They 
encamped among the Wicklow mountains; and al- 
though operating day and night, were unable to bring 
the opposing force to action. At this period, a well 
known barrister and member of the Irish parliament, 
Mr Dodds, waited on Lord Cornwallis, and offered to go 
himself into the rebel camp, and, if his lordship per- 
mitted, to propose to the insurgents terms of surrender. 
Lord Cornwallis, with his usual humanity, gladly ac- 
ceded to the proposal, and ordered the writer of this to 
accompany Mr Dodds to the camp of Sir John Moore, 
giving him power and instructions to cause the suspen- 
sion of all military operations in that quarter until the 
effect of Mr Dodds’s mission might be ascertained. 

Mr Dodds and myself left Dublin on horseback, and 
rode through a beautiful country to the Glen of Imail, 
a picturesque spot, where Sir John Moore’s corps were 
encamped. We arrived towards evening; and on enter- 
ing the general’s tent, found a large party assembled 
after dinner. The Marquis of Huntly was one of the 
party. At his right hand sat, to my surprise, the 
noted Garret Byrne, the commander of the rebel army 
in the Wicklow mountains, who had only a few hours 
before surrendered himself to Sir John Moore. This 
Byrne was a remarkably tall and handsome man, whose 
house and property were in view of the tent wherein 
we sat; for in olden time his ancestors had been chief- 
tains of part of that mountainous country, and his 
family still possessed estates in the most wild and 
romantic portion of Wicklow. Garret Byrne, with the 
characteristic insouciance of his race, appeared as jovial 
and unconcerned as if nothing extraordinary had ha 
pened to him, and he seemed heartily to enjoy the old 
Celtic music of the bagpipe, which was performed by a 
Highlander in full national costume, standing behind 
the Marquis of Huntly’s chair. It was a striking scene. 
Our gallant generals, surrounded by their staff, and 
entertaining one of their foes with true British courtesy, 
in the very heart of those mountains which had once 
been the birthright of his ancestors, and where he was 
now a captive, forgetting for a moment his country’s 
woes amid the joyous excitement of wine and song. 
When the party broke up, I entered more fully with Sir 
John Moore into the object of our visit. He then told 
me we had just come in time, as he had all things pre- 
pared for a general attack that night on the quarters of 
the rebels. Mr Dodds was permitted to enter alone into 
the rebel camp, now commanded by Holt; and the 
issue was, the surrender of the insurgents at discre- 
tion. 

The next day, Garret Byrne and Holt were trans- 
mitted to Dublin, to await the decision of the lord- 


* It was the fate of the writer to see six gentlemen hanged at 
this time on one gallows on the bridge of Wexford. 
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lieutenant, the rebel army having previously laid down 
their arms. The lives of these leaders of the insurrec- 
tion were by the leniency of Lord Cornwallis ; 
but his lordship seeing that, in the present unsettled 
state of Ireland, it would be imprudent to allow such 
men to remain in the country, determined that Byrne 
should be exiled for life from the British dominions, 
and Holt for a certain number of years to 
Australia. The latter decree was put into execution ; 
and Holt, after the expiration of his sentence, returned 
home enriched by his industry as a farmer in that 
country, and built a house at Kingstown, where he died 
at a good old age. 

Nearly thirty years after this period, the writer hap- 
pened to be residing at Caen, the capital of Normandy ; 
and walking one day on the heights above the town, he 
saw a door opening into a garden, through which there 
was a beautiful view of the surrounding neighbourhood. 
An old man on crutches was leaning against the wall, 
basking in the winter’s sun. He perceived me looking 
through the door, and kindly accosted me, saying, ‘ Sir, 
if you desire to see the finest view here, pray walk into 
this garden, which belongs to my cottage.’ I thanked 
him, and took advantage of his offer. On leaving the 
garden, the old man, looking earnestly upon me, said, 
* Sir, I think that you and I have met before this: were 
you, sir, ever in the Wicklow mountains?’ I replied, 
* Yes, during the rebellion, with Sir John Moore.’ He 
rejoined, ‘I think, sir, you were in the tent the day on 
which I surrendered to that general—I am Garret 
Byrne.’ 

7 immediately recognised the figure and features 
of the man. He was the ruin of a fine specimen 
of humanity. He immediately began to relate to me 
many circumstances connected with that period. He 
said his estate had been confiscated to the crown; that 
he became a beggar; and being exiled from his country, 
he passed to the continent, and after some time, entered 
the Austrian service as a soldier. After seven years, 
he was promoted to a commission in that service, but at 
the end of the war, was reduced, and was now wending 
his way towards England, with some faint hopes that 
the British government might give him a small pit- 
tance to save him from starvation; but his exertions 
in this matter were hitherto unsuccessful. I thought 
that an application to the government, from one who 
was an eye-witness to the wretched condition of the 
poor man, might probably succeed, and wrote accord- 
ingly to Sir Herbert Taylor, then in office about the 
court, intreating that he might make application to the 
proper authorities for some trifling aid for Garret Byrne; 
but unfortunately, Sir Herbert Taylor replied that go- 
vernment could not, with propriety, aid any man who 
had been so prominently engaged in the rebellion of ’98. 
I, however, made his case known to some English gen- 
tlemen then residing at Caen, who kindly made a col- 
lection to meet his present wants, and we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the poor fellow settled in a comfortable 
boarding-house. Sitting one day with Garret Byrne, he 
showed me a number of letters he had received from 
Lord Cornwallis, the Marquis of Huntly, and Sir John 
Moore, in reply to applications he had made to save the 
life of his brother, who had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Arklow, and sentenced to die as arebel. His 
exertions to save his unfortunate brother were without 
effect: he was hanged, according to the sentence of a 
court-martial. 

One of the gentlemen who had taken a friendly in- 
terest in his situation, having one day inquired if there 
was any little comfort which he wished for, Garret 
Byrne replied he would be ‘very glad to have a bottle 
of Burgundy’—an answer most characteristic of his 
race; for even in time of extreme want, the ‘ould fami- 
lies’ of Ireland too often retain their luxurious tastes 
and habits of reckless expenditure. 

Soon after this period I left Caen, and inquiring 
about Byrne some time afterwards, learnt that the poor 
fellow, falling into bad health, was obliged to take re- 


fuge in the public hospital at Caen, where, after linger- 
ing some time, he died penniless and friendless. 

Thus closed the life of one of the last of the princely | 
family of Byrne, and a leader in the ‘’98.’ 


THE SELIF-TORMENTORS. 


Tuere is no situation in life for which candidates wil] 
not be found to offer themselves, no matter how degrad- 
ing or disgusting it may be; and it is indeed most for- 
tunate that there are those whose habits and tastes are 
not too refined for occupations which to others would 
be absolutely appalling, for thus no department is left 
unfilled: the hangman is never sought in vain; the 
scavenger spends his days amidst the filth of the streets, 
and does not hold himself one whit the worse ; butchers 
are not loath to slay; and surgeons perform amputations 
con amore. The acquirement of the means of subsistence 
stimulates all, and thus the business of the world is con- 
ducted with undeviating completeness. But there isa 
class of human beings, and no inconsiderable one, who 
devote themselves to hardships, and submit to privations, 
from motives wholly apart from the desire to earn a live- 
lihood. This is the class of the self-tormentors. Some 
of the most extraordinary examples of these are to be 
found among the Fakirs, who, from their strange tencts 
respecting the Deity, and the sacrifices which they 
think pleasing to him, inflict the most severe tortures on 
themselves. Some of them make a vow to continue for 
life in one posture; others carry a weary load, or drag 
a heavy chain, from which they have vowed never to 
disengage themselves. Some have doomed themselves 
to crawl upon their hands and knees for a term of years; 
and others roll their bodies along the ground, from the 
shores of the Indus to the banks of the Ganges. Some 
have condemned themselves to swing before a slow fire 
for the remainder of their days; while others suspend 
themselves with their heads downwards, exposed to the 
fiercest flames. Many of the Hindoo fanatics, pledged 
by a religious vow, are to be found at the villages where 
the ceremony of swinging is observed at stated times. 
It is thus contrived: in the centre of an area a pole of 
from twenty to thirty feet high is erected, on which a 
long horizontal beam is fixed, with a rope run over a 
pulley at the extremity; to this rope an iron hook is 
fastened, which being run through the integuments of 
the swinging devotee, he is suspended high in the air, 
a spectacle of admiration to the assembled multitude, 
who testify their approbation by the loudest acclama- 
tions: the more violently he swings himself round, the 
more vehement is the applause: the flesh often gives 
way, and the unfortunate performer is released by a 
precipitate fall, very frequently at the expense of a 
broken limb. The voluntary sacrifice of the Hindoo 
widows to the flames is too well known to need any de- 
scription of the ceremony here. There are many devo- 
tees, who, in the very prime of life, anxious to pro- 
pitiate the Deity, resolve to bury themselves alive—no 
trifling sacrifice for those who might, in the ordinary 
course of nature, look for a long term of years. On the | 
day appointed for the sacrifice, crowds assemble, a cir- | 
cular pit in which a man can stand upright is then dug, | 
into which the self-devoted victim descends; the earth | 
is then thrown over him, until he is completely covered; | 
a massive tomb is immediately erected over the spot, | 
where sacred rites are performed, and garlands of flowers _ 
are offered at stated intervals, in memory of the holy | 
man who has sealed his devotion by this act of self-im- | 
molation. 
The self-inflicted cruelties which take place at the | 
festival in honour of Siva, a Hindoo god, appear almost | 
incredible. ‘The Hindoos who are to be the principal | 
actors at the ceremonies, have assumed the name of | 
Sunnyassis, and gone through some preparations for | 
ten or fifteen days before the exhibition begins. On | 
the first day of the festival, they fling themselves from | 
a bamboo stage, which has three resting-places: the | 
highest is twenty feet from the ground: bags of straw, | 
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|| ‘We went into the temple-yard, 
| blacksmiths had begun the work of piercing the tongues 
| and boring the sides of these infatuated disciples of Siva. 
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stuck with iron spikes, have been placed underneath to 
receive them: however, the spikes are so arranged, 
that they generally fall down, instead of entering the 
body; it sometimes, however, happens otherwise, and 
many persons have been killed and wounded by them. 
In some villages, several of these stages are erected, 
and two or three hundred have cast themselves on 
the spikes in the course of one day. On the third 
day of the festival there is a large fire made, opposite 


| to the temple of Siva; and when the burned wood 
| has been formed into a great mass, one of the chief 


Sunnyassis flattens it a little with a bunch of canes 


| which he holds, and walks over it with his feet bare; 
| the rest of the Sunnyassis then spread the fire about, 
| and walk over it, and dance upon it, and throw the 
| burning embers into the air and at each other. 


This 
pastime over, the next morning is appropriated to the 
work of piercing the sides and tongues. It is thus 
described by Mr Ward, who went to Kalceghatu, in 


i) company with two or three friends, in the year 1806, to 
|| witness the rites. 
! o'clock in the morning. We overtook numerous com- 


‘We arrived, he says, ‘about five 
panies who were proceeding thither, having with them 


|| drums and other instruments of music, also spits, canes, 


and different articles to pierce their tongues and sides. 
Some, with tinkling rings on their ankles, were dancing 
as they passed along, while others rent the air with the 
sounds of their filthy songs. As we entered the village 
where the temple of this great goddess is situated, the 
crowds were so great, that we could with difficulty get 
our vehicles along, and at last were completely blocked 
up. We then alighted, and went among the crowd: 
but who can describe a scene like this? Here, men of 


all ages, who intended to have their tongues pierced or 
their sides bored, were bringing garlands of flowers to 
hang round their necks or tie round their heads. There, 
others were carrying their offerings to the goddess. 
Above the heads of the crowd were seen nothing but 


| the feathers belonging to the great drums, and the in- 


struments of torture which each victim was carrying in 
his hand. These wretched slaves of superstition were 
distinguished from others by the quantity of oil rubbed 


| on their bodies, and by streaks and dots of mud ali over 
| them. Some of the chief men belonging to each com- 
| pany were covered with ashes, or dressed in a most fan- 


tastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks.’ He 
goes on to describe the operation of piercing the tongue. 
where two or three 


| The first man seemed reluctant to hold out his tongue ; 
| but the blacksmith, rubbing it with something like 


flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt his fingers, 
laid firm hold, dragged it out, and placing his lancet 
under it, in the middle, pierced it through, and let the 
fellow go. The next person whose tongue we saw cut 
directed the blacksmith to cut it on a contrary side, as 


| it had already been cut twice. This man seemed to go 
| through the business of having his tongue slit with per- 
| fect sang-froid. The company of natives were entirely 
| unmoved; and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifling 


fee given by each for whom he did this favour, laughed 
at the sport. I could not help asking whether they 
were not punishing these men for lying. After secing 
the operation performed on one or two more, we went 
to another group, where they were boring the sides. 
The first we saw undergoing this operation was a boy, 
who might be twelve or thirteen years old, and who had 
been brought thither by his elder brother to submit to 
this cruelty. A thread, rubbed with clarified butter, 
was drawn through the skin on each side, with a kind 
of lancet having an eye like a needle. He did not 
flinch, but hung by his hands over the shoulders of his 


| brother. I asked a man who had just had his sides 


| 


bored why he did this. He said he had made a vow 
to Kalee at a time of dangerous illness, and was now 


| performing this vow; a bystander added, it was an act 


of holiness or merit. Passing from this group, we saw 


a man dancing backwards and forwards, with two canes 
run through his sides as thick as a man’s little finger. 
In returning to Calcutta, we saw many with things of 
different thicknesses thrust through their sides and 
tongues, and several with the pointed handles of iron 
shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into 
this fire, every now and then, they threw Indian pitch, 
which for the moment blazed very high. I saw one 
man whose singular mode of self-torture struck me 
much: his breast, arms, and other parts of his body 
were entirely covered with pins, as thick as nails or 
packing-needles. This is called vanu-phora (that is, 
piercing with arrows). The person had made a vow to 
Siva thus to pierce his body, praying the god to remove 
some evil from him. Some Sunnyassis at this festival 
put swords through the holes in their tongues, others 
spears, others thick pieces of round iron, which they 
call arrows; many, as a bravado, put other things through 
their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ramrods, &c. 
On the evening of this day some Sunnyassis pierce the 
skin of their foreheads, and place a rod of iron in it, as 
a socket, and on this rod fasten a lamp, which is kept 
burning all night.’ Such are a few of the self-inflicted 
tortures borne by those who think that by such the 
wrath of the cruel deity to whom they do homage can 
only be appeased. The details of bodily torments in- 
flicted by the victims themselves to propitiate his fa- 
vour are so numerous, that they might fill volumes ; 
but these limits are too brief to allow of a more ex- 
tended notice of them; and for the present, we will turn 
our attention to other self-tormentors, who are actuated 
by motives of a totally different nature. Such are im- 
postors, whose livelihood depends on the alms of the 
charitable, who maim and disfigure themselves that 
they may make a more forcible appeal to compassion. 
It is no uncommon practice with them to drive needles 
into their flesh, thus to produce swelling and inflamma- 
tion, which can be displayed on fitting opportunities, 
and turned to profit. 

There was an unfortunate young woman, a patient 
in Richmond Hospital, Dublin, who had to undergo 
amputation of the arm, it was so dreadfully diseased 
from needles in the flesh. She afterwards confessed 
that she had herself forced them into her hand and 
arm. Four hundred needles were extracted from diffe- 
rent parts of the body of a woman named Rachel Herz, 
of Copenhagen; they had reduced her to the most 
frightful state. It was afterwards discovered that she 
had herself inserted them purposely. There are others, 
equally impostors, who have been known to undergo 
the most acute bodily anguish without flinching, im- 
pelled to it by having grown weary of the way of life 
in which they are engaged, and pining for a return to 
home and friends. Deception, under any exigency or 
temptation whatever, is to be held in abhorrence; but 
certainly a touch of pity must mingle with the feelings 
with which we regard it under such circumstances. 
The hardships which the soldier and the sailor are called 
on to endure, and the separation from home and kin- 
dred, must teach us to look with compassion while we 
blame; and the tortures which they so unhesitatingly 
undergo, tell a melancholy tale of wearisome existence, 
and of heart-yearnings after early scenes, that may 
well suggest to the reflecting mind a hope that some 
improvement in the mode by which their services are 
procured, and the regulations by which they are go- 
verned, may make such guilt, if not impossible, at least 
of comparatively rare occurrence. With the desire of 
being declared unfit for service, they have been known 
to inflict the most serious injuries upon their sight, 
and to mutilate themselves in a frightful manner ; 
sometimes cutting off one or more of their fingers, 
pretending that accident had produced the mischief. 
A woman in Dublin actually made a livelihood by 
selling to the recruits a mixture of soft soap and lime, 
which, on being applied as she directed, produced 
ulcers, Soldiers, anxious to be free, have been known 
to make an incision in the leg, into which a copper 
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coin has been inserted, and then bound up. So com- 
mon was the practice among the patients in the mili- 
tary hospitals of tampering with their sore legs, to pre- 
vent their cure, in the hope of procuring discharges 
from the army, that the surgeons were frequently 
obliged to seal the bandages with which they bound 
them; but this has not always succeeded, as the men 
often force pins and needles through the bandages, so 
that at last a box, with lock and key, was found neces- 
sary to keep the leg confined, so that it could not be 
got at till the surgeon went to dress it. Soldiers have 
often broken their front teeth, to render it impossible 
for them to bite the cartridges. A deserter who had 
been arrested and put into jail, in the year 1811, sub- 
mitted to remain in a state of apparent insensibility 
from the 5th of April to the 8th of July; everything 
to rouse him that could be thought of was tried, but 
in vain; he took no nourishment but a little that he 
sucked through his teeth, as his jaw was fixed, and 
could not be opened. The medical people, supposing 
there was some injury in the head, determined on an 
operation. The scalp was removed, that an examina- 
tion might take place. So little did he appear sensible 
of pain, that a very slight groan was the only sign of 
fee ing which he gave. His case was considered hope- 
less ; he was discharged, and sent home to his father. 
A day or two after, he was seen thatching a hayrick! 
There is a stiil more extraordinary class of self-tor- 
mentors to be found in those who are not excited by 
a mistaken zeal, or who have no chance of restora- 
tion to some cherished object, or loathing of some 
forced pursuit; but who, as it were, for a mere 
whim, or a sudden pique, consign themselves to last- 
ing privations and torments, more difficult, perhaps, 
to be borne than bodily pain, because more enduring, 
and to the observance of which they adhere with a con- 
stancy worthy of a better calling. Miss Mary Lydia 
Lucrine is mentioned in ‘ Dodsley’s Annual Register’ for 
1778, as ‘a maiden lady of genteel fortune, who lived 
in Oxford Street, London.’ She had been disappointed 
in love, and made a vow, in consequence thereof, never 
to see the light of the sun again. Accordingly, the 
windows of her apartment were closely shut up, and her 
vow was never broken. Another lady, under similar 
circumstances, and condemning herself in like manner, 
is mentioned in the same volume. She, like Mary Lydia, 
was disappointed in her matrimonial prospects, and 


_ vowed to live shut up from the light of the sun ; however, 


very wisely, she made herself some slight amends, by 
occasionally indulging herself with the light of a lamp 
or candle, but she never admitted the rays of the sun 
into her presence again. From the same authority, in 
the volume for 1777, we also find the following curious 
account of the mistress of Beau Nash, in the notices of 
deaths :—‘ Died at Bishop’s-view, her native place, near 
Warminster, in Wilts, Juliana Papjoy, in the sixty- 
seventh year of herage. In her youth she had been the 
mistress of the famous Nash of Bath, and after her sepa- 
ration from him, she took to a very uncommon way of 
life; her principal residence she tcok up in a large hollow 
tree, now standing, within a mile of Warminster, on a 
lock of straw, resolving never more to lie in a bed; and 
she was as good as her word, for she made that tree her 
habitation for between thirty and forty years, unless 
when she made short peregrinations to Bath, Bristol, 
and the gentlemen’s houses adjacent; she then lay in 
some barn or outhouse.’ Not more agreeable was the 
abode selected by a man who lived in Dunstall in Suffolk; 
he might be seen of a day seated on a chair reading the 
newspaper, in a large cage, which was placed in the 
middle of the town, and in which he had lived for up- 
wards of thirty-four years, never quitting it. He re- 
sisted all the intreaties of his friends, who endeavoured 
to persuade him to change his residence; and, true to 
the character of a genuine self-tormentor, he never left 
his strange dwelling-place. The cage was just large 
enough for him to live in, and in all respects but size 
was like the common cages sold for birds. 


Tl success in love affairs appears to be the most fre- 
me cause of extraordinary vows. Poor John Baker of 

hanning, in the county of Kent, who was born in the 
year 1700, was but a labourer. It was his misfortune to 
fall in love at the early age of sixteen, and she he loved 
‘ proved untrue,’ whereupon John bound himself by 4 
solemn vow never to take off his clothes, or to go to bed, 
till he should regain the affections of his mistress— 
felicity to which, alas! he never attained; but, in accord. 
ance with his vow, he never took off his clothes, or rested 
himself in a bed, for the rest of his life, which lasted for 
forty years. He never slept but in a chair or on the 
ground. The neighbours used kindly to put a patch 
upon his clothes when they saw that it was required, so 
that at the time of his death his coat was entirely 
composed of patches of every shade and hue. Even in 
this hasty sketch it is marvellous to see what torments 
have been voluntarily endured, what bodily anguish 
and what cruel privations have been perseveringly 
borne. But many as have devoted themselves to these 
tortures, there is a much larger class of self-tormentors 
than those already noticed ; and that is, those tormentors 
who make the torturing of their minds the great object 
of life. Among them, the excitement attendant on a 
spectacle which is to draw down the applause of an 
admiring crowd does not allure to the pursuit; the 
domestic circle is the favourite scene of its unostenta- 
tious display. They cannot boast of the desperate 
intrepidity with which the poor Hindoo casts himself 
under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, or the pro- 
found serenity with which the Fakir holds up his arm, 
without motion, till it dies and withers away, nor of the 
patient exertion of the devotee who rolls himself along 
from the shores of the Indus to the banks of the Ganges, 
nor of the careless tranquillity with which the Sunnyassi 
swings himself upon his hook. Happy, indeed, would 
it be if, like those who maim and excoriate their bodies, 
or who live apart in the hollows of trees, or in the cages 
hung up in the public streets, the mental self-tormentors 
kept their sufferings to themselves: but those who can- 
not be happy without a misery, are too generous not to 
share their enjoyment with their friends and nearest of 
kin; for it may be observed, that those who suffer from 
imaginary injuries and grievances, draw more largely 
on those about them for sympathy than those who 
labour under real affliction. The pangs of the self- 
tormentor are many and sharp, and produce a constant 
state of effervescing agony. The forecasting of evil, 
and all the petty annoyances of piques, and affronts, and 
misconceptions, which one word might set right; and 
the mistrust of friendship, and the doubts of love, and 
all the nameless little caprices, and suspicions, and jea- 
lousies, and estrangements, and unreasonable exactions 
which they engender, if to be touched on, would require 
a chapter, and a long chapter, to themselves. In very 
truth, they are of too grave a cast, and the cause of too 
much discomfort and unhappiness, to be longer dwelt on 
in a spirit of lenity. 


THE CHASE. 
Ir was, as nearly as I can recollect, about the year 


1806 that I left Carthagena, supercargo of a schooner— | 


a regular clipper, with a freight of dollars and cochineal, 
for the Danish island of St Thomas. In consequence 
of the war, the ocean was crowded with British cruisers 
on the look-out for an enemy ; go where you would, you 


were certain of being overhauled by an English man-of- | 
war, and that not in the most ceremonious manner. | 


The commanders were not always scrupulous in deter- 
mining between friends and foes ; and it often happened, 
if a valuable cargo were in question, or if the captain of 
the cruiser had been worked into a fit of ill-humour by 
a warm chase, that neutral vessels were seized, and con- 
demned as lawful prizes: and a species of marine logic 
was employed to justify this peremptory mode of ap- 
propriation, for which there was no redress. 

Our captain and crew were alt blacks: Baptiste, the 
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former, was a negro of herculean frame, with a spirit 
to match—prompt and fearless in action, considerate 
and firm in command. The men yielded him implicit 
obedience; they performed their duties with alacrity ; 
and a merrier set of fellows I never sailed with. Know- 
ing the vigilance and suspicion of the English cruisers, 
I Tilt more than usually anxious about my charge, and, 
with my telescope under my arm, passed nearly the 
| whole of the time, day and night, upon deck. For some 
| days, nothing beyond the ordinary incidents of a sea- 
yoyage occurred to claim our attention; the breeze 
blew so steadily, that it left the men at leisure to amuse 
themselves with dances and songs on the forecastle, 
with a musical accompaniment formed by beating their 
hands together, and slapping their thighs. The schooner 
ved herself a genuine clipper, for she flew through 
the water as though she felt the necessity for speed, 
cleaving the waves as they rose before her sharp prow 
with the ease and grace of a bird. Fast as we sailed, 
however, the dolphins and flying-fish kept pace with us; 
the former sported under our cutwater, and dived from 
side to side under the keel, showing their glistening 
sides as they darted to the surface. The breeze was of 
that sort so delightful in the tropics—singing merrily 
| among the cordage, tempering the scorching rays of the 
| sun, fringing the tops of the dark-blue swells with a 
streak of white foam, and producing a feeling of exhila- 
ration difficult to be described, but which, when once 
experienced, enables us to understand the fascinating 
influence of a sea-life upon those of a roving disposi- 


| It was fortunate for us, in more respects than one, that 
we had such a breeze; for the weather was so intensely 
hot, that I found it impossible to wear shoes, and walked 
| barefoot up and down the deck, which was kept wet by 
| the spray that rained over us as our vessel dashed intoa 
| wave higher than usual. I kept a man at the mast-head 
constantly on the look-out; and to relieve my anxiety, as 
well as to insure his vigilance, hailed him three or four 
| times in the course of an hour. We had been out five 
| orsix days, when, one morning just as the redness in 
| the eastern sky was rendering distant objects dimly 
visible, and, overcome with fatigue, I was about to turn 
| in fora few hours while the captain took my place, the 
| watch at the mast-head sang out, ‘Sail ho!’ 

‘Whereaway?’ I hastily inquired, as, slinging the 
| telescope round my neck, I sprang into the rigging. 

* Away on the weather bow,’ was the answer. 

I was soon on the cross-trees, and with the glass made 
| out the stranger to be a square-rigged vessel. I at once 
| felt certain of her being an English man-of-war, and 

hailing the captain, he mounted to my side. His opinion, 
| after a long gaze at the unwelcome object, coincided 
with my own; and after a pause, during which he 
| seemed to be revolving the chances in his mind, he 
| said, ‘What shall we do?’ 
| Do, Baptiste,’ I answered; ‘it is vexatious to lose 
ground, but there is no help; we must run for it.’ 

We lost no time in descending to the deck, the yards 
were braced round, and every inch of canvas spread 
that our masts and spars would bear, and away we went 
on a slant, as little as possible out of our course, and 
hoping to escape the watchful eyes of the Englishman. 
For a short time our manceuvre appeared to be success- 
ful; but as the sun rose higher above the horizon, the 
light reflected from our topsails betrayed us to the 
cruiser, for we saw her alter her course, and make sfil 
directly in our track. Our negro captain looked over 
the schooner’s side, and rubbed his hands in high glee as 
he noted her speed. ‘Courage, Baptiste,’ I cried, ‘we 
have the heels of him; he has not caught us yet; neither 

| Shall he, if this wind holds.’ 

We edged off a little, to bring the wind more on our 
quarter; the clipper obeyed the impulse, and dashed 
through the water with a velocity that left along white 
streak in her wake. The stranger, however, was well 
handled; every stitch of canvas was spread, and though 

for a time the issue appeared doubtful, yet her hull 


gradually rose into view. Another look through the 
telescope showed her to be a frigate, a discovery that 
gave us at once to understand that we should not easily 
shake her off. It was an exciting moment: the blacks 
were collected on the forecastle, gesticulating vehemently 
as they watched the pursuing ship, and discussed the 
probabilities of dropping her. Baptiste and I paced jog 
little quarter-deck in silence, except when a higher swell, 
showing us the stranger more distinctly, elicited an 
observation as to the distance between us. That she 
neared us, there was no longer room to doubt; and 
Baptiste ran his eyes over the schooner’s sails, and 
seemed to find relief in ordering the men to take another 
pull at the braces, which were already strained almost 
to the breaking point. 

Another anxious half hour passed, during which the 
cruiser came nearer and nearer. At first, I was at a loss 
to account for her advantage, but a moment’s consi- 
deration showed me that the breeze, as often happens in 
the tropics, was slowly rising from the surface of the 
water, and the frigate’s sails being so much loftier than 
ours, retained a hold upon it which we had lost. Gra- 
dually the white curling waves subsided into long-drawn 
swells, on which our vessel rolled uneasily, while the 
sails at times flapped lazily against the mast as the 
breeze still ascended. Meantime the frigate held on 
her course, her topsails distended with the wind: we 
hoisted Danish colours ; but as soon as she came within 
range, a jet of smoke issued from her bow-port, followed 
by the report of a gun and the whistling of a shot as it 
flew over us. Resistance was out of the question; but 
I little relished the idea of giving up quietly a valuable 
cargo, the rather that, being under neutral colours, we 
ought to have been exempt from molestation: but, as 
before observed, sea morality at that day was not over- 
nice. We took no notice of the gun, and kept our 
colours flying and sails flapping, when another shot 
whizzed past, cutting the hailiards of our mainsail, which 
immediately fell in cumbrous folds to the deck. ‘ Clipper 
ahoy,’ hailed a voice through a speaking-trumpet aa 
the deck of the frigate; ‘ what schooner’s that?’ 

Seizing one of the shrouds, I leapt to the top of the 
bulwarks, and shouted in reply—‘The Lively, from 
Carthagena to St Thomas. What ship’s that?’ 

‘His Majesty’s frigate Scorpion,’ was the hoarse 
answer ; ‘send your boat on board.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir. I was not, however, so well disposed to 
obey the order as my rejoinder might have seemed to 
warrant, and resolved to delay by every means in our 
power. The quarter-deck and shrouds of the cruiser were 
crowded with spectators watching our movements: I, 
however, turned the fall of the mainsail to account; and 
as it lay in a heap on our quarter, made a show of bustle 
in clearing it away to get at the tackles by which our 
boat was to be lowered, but in reality doing as little as 
possible. When at last the boat and tackles were clear, 
the oars were missing, and some time was passed in 
searching for them before they were brought up from 
below. Another shot was sent from the impatient 
frigate to quicken our movements; and no further excuse 
for delay presenting itself, the men took their seats in 
the boat, and I was stepping reluctantly into the stern- 
sheets, when a slight breath of air shook our sails, which 
were yet hanging loose, and the schooner moved almost 
imperceptibly ahead. Instantly my resolution was 
taken: I knew that, with a light wind, we were more 
than a match for the frigate. ‘ Baptiste,’ I cried, ‘we 
shall beat him yet: tumble in, men; tumble in: bend on 
a new halliard, up mainsail, and away !’ 

The negroes obeyed with a glad shout; and in less 
time than it would take to describe, our mainsail again 

es its broad surface. I was not mistaken; the 

breeze held, and pushed us rapidly through the 
- 


The frigate’s sails, which had been brailed up 
as soon as she came within hail, were hastily dropped ; 
but the wind was too light to produce any advantageous 


effect upon her heavy mass; while we were slipping 
quietly away, as if by magic. A perfect fury seemed 
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to take of those on board the cruiser: shot 
after shot was hurled after us with marvellous rapidity ; 
fortunately not one struck us; and after a brief period 
of suspense, not unmingled with a little generous excite- 
ment, we were out of her reach. 

We kept the same course until sunset, when only the 
upper sails of the frigate were visible. As night came 
on, the breeze again freshened, which placed the chances 
once more in her favour; but as soon as darkness hid 
us from her, we altered our course, and steered for our 
destination, not sorry to get rid of the tormentor. 
Mutual congratulations followed: the black crew were 
in the highest spirits ; and as they had behaved well, an 
extra allowance of grog was served out to them. They 
made a rhyme of the incident, and danced till a late 
hour as they sang— 

* Scorpion wit’ him long sting, 

No catch de lily, Lively ting.’ 

Baptiste and I, though less noisy in our demonstrations 
of satisfaction, were not less sincere and hearty. But 
while congratulating each other on our escape, we were 
not unmindful of the means to secure our advantage: 
the same vigilant look-out was maintained as at the 
commencement of the voyage; but we saw nothing to 
excite further apprehensions ; and at the end of three 
days, arrived at St Thomas. A week later, while I was 
transacting business with Mr King, the British consul, 
the Scorpion sailed into the harbour. The captain came 
on shore, and entering the office where we were seated, 
began to relate, with considerable warmth, the story of 
a troublesome chase which he had had after a fellow 
who, after all, contrived to give him the slip. I had 
already informed the consul of the circumstance. Turn- 
ing to the captain, he said, smiling, as he pointed to me, 
‘This is the gentleman, sir, that you chased.’ The 
other, at first, was incredulous; but the sight of the 
Lively at anchor in the port convinced him. When he 
could no longer doubt, he said in a haughty tone, ‘T'was 
well for you, sir, that you got away, for I had made up 
my mind to make a prize of your vessel, and give you 
a couple of dozen into the bargain, for the trouble you 
gave us.’ 

‘Fortune of war, captain,’ I replied; ‘ you may have 
better luck next time.’ But in my subsequent voyages 
I never saw anything more of the Scorpion. I now 
commit to paper this little episode in a busy life, by 
way of illustrating the utility of promptitude and deter- 
mination even in apparently hopeless circumstances. 
There are few persons to whom the lesson will not be 
useful, if they are only capable of applying it. 


PLEBEIAN HEROISM. 


A great inundation having taken place in the north of 
Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, fol- 
lowed by a speedy thaw, the river Adige carried off a 
bridge near Vienna, except the middle part, on which was 
the house of the toll-gatherer or porter, and who, with his 
whole family, thus remained imprisoned by the waves, and 
in momentary danger of destruction. They were discovered 
from the banks stretching forth their hands, screaming, 
and imploring succour, while fragments of this remaining 
arch were continually dropping into the water. In this 
extreme danger, a nobleman, who was present, a Count 
Pulverini, I think, held out a purse of one hundred sequins 
as a reward to any adventurer who would take a boat and 
deliver this unhappy family. But the risk was so great of 
being borne down by the rapidity of the stream, of being 
dashed against the fragment of the bridge, or of being 
crushed by the falling stones, that not one in the vast 
number of spectators had coftrage enough to attempt such 
an exploit. A peasant passing along was informed of the 

posed reward. Immediately jumping into a boat, he, 
ap a of oars, gained the middle of the river, brought 
the boat under the pile, and the whole family safely de- 
scended by means of a rope. ‘Courage!’ cried he; ‘now 
you are safe.’ By a still more strenuous effort, and great 
strength of arm, he brought the boat and the family to 
shore. ‘ Brave fellow!’ exclaimed the count, handing the 


purse to him, ‘ here is the recompense.’ ‘I shall 
never expose my life for money,’ answered the peasant, 
* My labour is a sufficient livelihood for myself, my wife, 
and children. Give the to this poor family whic) 
has lost all.’—[ We are indebted to Horace Walpole for tly 

ation of this beautiful incident. He would hay 
Seen cntinne to much more of our gratitude, had ly 
evinced the same anxiety to preserve the name of the illus. 
trious peasant, as he has shown with regard to that of the 
nobleman who offered the reward. But the title and the 
gold had fully greater charms for him than the name of a 
obscure labourer. ]—My Note-Book. 


INSTINCTS. 


Heaven gave the bee desire for sweets, 
Nor heaven denies her flowers ; 

The thirsty land for moisture waits, 
Nor heaven withholds its showers, 

No sooner are the babe’s alarms 

To mother’s ears exprest, 

He finds a shelter in her arms, 

His solace at her breast. 


Nor are the instincts of the heart 
Less subjects of heaven’s care ; 
Nor would it sympathies impart, 
Merely to perish there. 
The heart that yearns for kindred mind 
To share its bliss or pain— 
That knows to love—shall surely find 
A heart that loves again. 
—My Dream Book. 


WATER. 

A large portion of this planet is covered by the waters 
of the ocean, of lakes, and rivers. Water forms the best 
means of communication between remote parts of the 
earth. It is in every res of the utmost importance to 
the animal and vegetable kingdom ; and indeed it is in- 
dispensable in all the great phenomena of the inorganic 
world. The peculiarities of saltness or freshness in water 
are dependent upon its solvent powers. The waters of the 
ocean are salt, from holding dissolved in it various saline 
compounds, which it receives in part from, and imparts to, | 
the marine plants. Perfectly pure water is without taste; 
even the pleasant character of freshly-drawn spring water 
is due to the admixture of carbonic acid. It is chemically 
composed of two volumes of hydrogen gas—the lightest 
body known, and highly inflammable—united with one 
volume of oxygen, which is a powerful supporter of com- 
bustion. By weight, one of hydrogen is united with 
eight of oxygen, or in 100 parts of water we find 889 
oxygen and 11.1 of hydrogen gas. That two such bodies 
should unite to furnish the most refreshing beverage, and 
indeed the only natural beverage, for man and animals, is 
one of the extraordinary facts of science. Hydrogen will 
not support life—we cannot breathe it and live; and oxy- | 
gen would over-stimulate the organic system; but united, 
they form that drink for a drop of which the fevered 
monarch would yield his diadem, and the deprivation of 
which is one of the most horrid calamities which can be 
inciple to fire, and the ravages of the latter are quenched 
y the assuaging powers of the former; yet a mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen gases in the exact proportion in | 
which they form water, explodes with the utmost violence 
on the contact of flame—such is the remarkable difference | 
between a merely mechanical mixture and a chemical | 
combination.—R. Hunt in Pharmaceutical Times. 


PARADOXICAL PEOPLE, | 
* Those who have pushed their inquiries much farther than 


the common systems of their times, and have rendered | 


familiar to their own minds the intermediate steps by | 


which they have been led to their conclusions, are too apt ! 
to conceive other men to be in the same situation with | 


themselves ; and when they mean to instruct, are morti- | ff 
fied to find that they are only regarded as paradoxical and 
visionary. 
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inflicted upon animals. Water appears as the antagonist 
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